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The Sewage of the Metropolis: its Utilization. 


E are now in a posi- 
tion to see the pre- 
sent results of the ad- 
vertisement which ap- 
pearedsometime back, 
from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, ask- 
ing for tenders for 
taking the sewage of 
the metropolis. The 
Main Drainage Com- 
mittee reported last 
week to the Board, 
that nine communica- 
tions had been re- 
ceived, not one of 
which fully complied 
with the terms of the 
advertisements, whilst 
three of them made 
no proposals of the 
nature of a tender. 
The report then gave 
the names of the par- 
ties, and a short sum- 
mary of their pro- 
posals. 

Even before the ap- 

pearance of the report, the subject had re- 
ceived considerable “ ventilation ” in the journals ; 
but, the state of the question does not seem 
to us very different from what it was when 
last we looked into it. We believe that no 
member of the Metropolitan Board,—whatever 
may have been said at vestries and other local 
meetings,—entertains the opinion that the sewage 
ultimately will be worthless. ‘Entrusted,” as 
Mr. Thwaites has said, “with the execution 
of important and costly works, but endowed with 
very inadequate funds for their execution ;” in 
fact, except in the case of the Thames Embank- 
ment, compelled to derive the resources “ from 
the direct taxation of the metropolitan rate- 
payers;” hampered with the debts of predeces- 
sors, “and with an arrear of centuries of neglect 
to overtake,” the Buard would, we can suppose, 
hail with delight any means by which their task 
might be lightened and the burdens of their fellow- 
citizens alleviated. But they feel, ini the words of 
the same representative of the Board, that they 
“are trustees on behalf of the public,” whom it is 
their “duty to protect against vague and visionary 
schemes ; as a hasty adoption of the first wild ten- 
tative effort to deal with the sewage, might for 
years impede the execution of any sound practical 
plan.” They “have kept two objects steadily in 
view—first, to endeavour to find men of recognized 
Practical and financial ability to perform what 
they undertake 3 Secondly, to obtain from them a 
sufficient guarantee that their operations shall not 
bring” the Board “within the scope of the 31st 
clause of the Main Drainage Act, whereby the 
Secretary of State is empowered to call” them 
‘to account if in the disposal of” their sewage, 
they “cause any nuisance.” They “ believe these 
conditions can be fulfilled, and with advantage to 
the ratepayers,” 

Whether the means are suggested in any of the 
Propositions to the Board, the ratepayers may 
shortly have opportunity of judging. It seems 
to the intention to have the propositions 
Printed in extenso, Meanwhile, we append them, 
much as we find them abridged. 
wan ae we may mention, in reporting, 
Peon inded the Board that the subject was 

¢ which had already seriously occupied their 








attention. In April, 1860, in answer to an 
advertisement, tenders were received, and opened 
on the 6th of July, 1860, from Messrs. Townsend, 
Moore, & Shepherd, expressed in nearly the same 
terms as communications by these parties which 
they have now sent in. 

Those who have replied to the recent advertise- 
ments are :—Dr, Thudichum ; Mr. David Curwood ; 
Lord Torrington, Sir Charles Fox, and Mr. Hunt ; 
Mr. John J. Moore; Mr. George Townsend, 
Secretary to the London Sewage Utilization Com- 
pany (Limited); Mr. George Shepherd ; Mr. C. F. 
Kirkman; Mr. Thomas Ellis; and the Hon. W. 
Napier and Mr. Hope. 

Dr. Thudichum proposes to separate mechani- 
cally, the house drainage, retaining what he con- 
siders most valuable; and gives a sketch of his 
closet and drains, and tables of analysis of the 
constituents of fluid sewage. He estimates the 
net profits at one million per annum. 

Mr. Curwood merely suggests the separation 
of the solid and liquid sewage. 

Lord Torrington, Sir C. Fox, and Mr. Thornton 
Hunt regret, on the grounds of the impolicy of 
publicly declaring the land with which they pro- 
pose to deal, not tocomply with the advertisement, 
but express their willingness to discuss the matter 
and to enter into a provisional arrangement for a 
Bill in Parliament. 

Mr. Moore, Mr. Townsend (on behalf of the 
London Sewage Utilisation Company), and Mr. G. 
Shepherd, refer to their previous communications 
responding to the Board’s advertisement in April, 
1860, as embodying the propositions they have 
to submit. 

The proposals of the London Sewage Utiliza- 
tion Company (reported on 17th January, 1860), 
were that the Board should grant the company 
as much sewage as they might require at Barking 
Creek for two years, at a rent of 5/7. That should 
the experiment be successful, the Board should, at 
the end of those two years, grant a further term 
of twenty-one years at the same rent, and at the 
end of such term that the company should pay 
such rent for such further term as may be agreed, 
or as determined by the arbitration of the president 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers, or by the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. Moore’s proposals were, that the Board 
should grant the sewage for ninety years, the first 
fourteen at a peppercorn; and at the expiration 
of that term one-half of the profits, after deducting 
10 per cent. interest on the capital invested, or on 
such reasonable return as the Secretary of State 
may award, to be paid by the grantees to the 
Board. In a further communication, 9th July, 
1863, Mr. Moore offers to pay one farthing per ton 
for every ton of sewage raised by the Board to a 
height of 200 feet; which, at eighty million 
gallons daily, would, he estimated, amount to 
136,000/7. per annum ; aud he states (really a vital 
point) that he has already engagements with the 
occupiers of nearly 60,000 acres for the use of the 
sewage. 

Mr. Shepherd, adhering to the proposals in his 
former letters, states that he shall shortly have 
plans for applying the whole of the sewage; that 
he will apply to Parliament for the necessary 
powers, on obtaining a concession; and asks for 
that of the south side first. Of Mr. Shepherd’s 
letters, only two are of the nature of tenders. 
The first asks for a concession of the whole of the 
sewage of London for fifty years, and offers to 
divide with the Board the net profits received by 
the company after paying 7} per cent. on the 
invested capital; after fifty years, the company 
only to deduct 5 per cent. interest on their capital , 
the second refers to the former tender, but re. 
quests that the concession should be full and free, 

There remain three communications purporting 
to be tenders in answer to the Board’s last adver- 
tisement. 

Mr. Kirkman’s embodies a patent for obtaining 
manure from sewage by filtration and deposit— 
the water after such treatment to be discharged 


into the river. He purposes to erect works, on 
condition that the Board shall convey to him the 
necessary land adjoining the reservoir at Barking, 
deliver the sewage into his works, grant him use 
of their frontage and wharfs for the term of 
seven years at a peppercorn, seven years at a rent 
of one-fifth the net profits, after deducting a divi- 
dend_ of 207. per cent. on the capital expended ; 
and for a further term of seven years at a rent of 
one-fifth the net profits after deducting 5/. per 
cent. in the capital; and for any further term at 
such rate as shall be settled by the Secretary of 
State. Mr. Kirkman would guarantee a minimum 
rent of 10,0007. per annum, and surrender the 
works on two years’ notice, subject to the repay- 
ment of the capital invested, and of a premium of 
25/. per cent. thereon, and to a royalty of 1/. per 
cent. for the use of his patent. 

Mr. Ellis proposes to pump from the Board’s 
reservoirs to covered tanks,—the sewage to flow by 
gravitation through pipes laid along the sides of 
the roads adjoining the area to be irrigated. Mr. 
Ellis undertakes to provide all necessary deo- 
dorising agents, and to subject himself in all 
things to the directions of the Board. The pro- 
fits, deducting expenses and reserve fund, he pro- 
poses to divide equally, and he suggests that three — 
of the directors of his company should be nomi- 
nated by the Board. The concession he requires, 
should be in perpetuity, subject to the Board’s 
power to purchase after fifty years, on certain 
conditions. 

Messrs. Napier and Hope propose to intercept 
the whole of the ordinary flow of the northern 
sewage near Abbey Mills, to convey it by a culvert 
forty-four miles in length to Maplin Sands on the 
one hand, and Dengie Flats on the other. Both 
these areas, extending to fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand acres, are at present submerged at high 
water ; and their redemption is part of the pro- 
ject. The capital proposed is two millions—the 
concession of the sewage to be for fifty years, sub- 
ject to Parliamentary authority being obtained, 
and toa grant of the land from the Crown. The 
net profits to be divided equally, after a deduction 
of 10 per cent. on the outlay. The Board to 
have the power of resuming the grant of sewage 
at the end of the fifty years, on certain conditions. 

The committee appended to the report, the 
several tenders from time to time made for 
taking the sewage of the metropolis, together 
with supplementary documents and explanations 
of such tenders, and included also other com- 
munications addressed to the Board on the ques- 
tion of the sewage. 

The report, and the voluminous documents con- 
nected with the subject, are now being printed ; 
and they will be sent to all the vestries. 

It will not be seen from this abridgement of 
the propositions, how the problem is solved; or 
whether, for example, it is supposed that the 
Essex marshes can absorb the whole present sew- 
age of the northern half of the metropolis, plus 
the increase in the future. Several things have 
to be taken as granted before such disposal of the 
sewage can be calculated upon. First of all, the 
nature of soil must be that which will absorb 
sewage in large quantities beneficially; and 
second, landowners must be ready or competent 
to appreciate the value. We pass by, for the 
moment, without questioning, the point said to be 
now proved, that sewage can be applied beneficially 
to all kinds of crops. It may, however, be more 
important to note that persons considered to be 
acquainted with agriculture, and the value of 
the land bordering the Thames,—differing we 
may suppose, both with Mr. Mechi and Mr. F. 
Bailey Denton,—assert that the land there would 
be spoiled by sewage-irrigation and land-drainage, 
and that it is better to keep to the present system 
of irrigating by ditches and sluice-gates. Taking 
this view to be wrong, it is to be considered in the 
estimate of the situation, and of the counteracting 
influences. But there is a third point, that of 
levels. If certain theories be correct, no city that 
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is in a valley can be assisted in the disposal of its 
sewage, by the method of irrigation in which the 
sewage is distributed by gravitation, that is, not 
by some mechanism of pumps and hose; and 
the outlets for London would be confined to the 
areas of ground at lower levels than its system of 
sewers. These areas, by the system which is in 
course of completion, would be the country east of 
the metropolis. The value of guano arises from 
the concentration of the fertilizing ingredients in 
a given weight of it. Expenses of carriage can be 
incurred in its case, which could not in that of the 
liquid. If all the land to which pipes could be ex- 
tended or radiated to a considerable distance from 
the reservoirs at Barking and Crossness point,— 
and from the whole length reaching across the 
marshes, of the northern outfall sewer, which is 
so favourable, in its high level, to the distribu- 
tion,—were available, the quantity of such land 
would not be sufficient for the sewage of London. 

The scheme of Mr. Ellis, which has been in some 
form before the public, for three years, has lately 
been brought into greater notice by hisletters in the 
papers, and by those of the chairman of the Board in 
reply. Mr. Ellis proposes to pump the sewage into 
“asummit regulating reservoir, on either side of the 
Thames, placed on hills of sufficient elevation” to 
enable him “ to command, by gravitation, the area 
to be dealt with,” as stated to Mr. Thwaites, 
in a letter dated the 7th of this month, wherein 
he adds,—“‘It is evident that there are no such 
hills on the low banks of the Thames.” In his 
tender, he offers to take the whole of the sewage, 
sharing the profits with the ratepayers, and to 
irrigate more than half a million of acres. Mr. 
Thwaites says that there are “ cases in which the 
cost of a single lift of 22 feet, added to the ex- 
penses of distribution, would more than equal the 
value of the sewage.” Mr. Ellis endeavours to 
show that the cost of lifting a ton of sewage the 
height mentioned, could not amount to near the 
sum which would be obtained per ton for the pro- 
duce, which return, in the case of Italian rye 
grass, was estimated before the committee of the 
House of Commons, as 9d. per ton. The cost of 
raising, he proves, from Lean’s Engine Reporter, 
which gives the duty of the principal engines in 
Cornwall, and their expense in coals, could only be 
somewhat over 4d. per ton; whilst as to the other 
* costs of distribution,” he is aware of none, since 
the sewage would descend from the reservoir, 
through pipes, by gravitation. The elevations in 
Mr. Ellis’s scheme, however, are not 22 feet, it 
has been observed, but 200 feet. 

We felt at the first commencement of the 
Metropolitan Main Drainage,—though we were 
not prepared to say what else the responsible Board 
for London, could have done,—that one result on 
the completion of the works, might be the demon- 
stration of the importance of a different system, 
that of irrigation radiating on all sides from 
London. The most that the Board have now 
provided for, beyond the removal of the evils of 
tide-locked drainage, — itself, however, a work 
of immense value, — is comprised in means of 
disposing of the sewage by irrigation in one 
direction, provided the sewage can be thus got 
rid of on the available land. We are not now 
prepared to say that much more could have 
been done at the time when the plans were 
prepared ; and we really have not even now ex- 
amined what are the precise levels, and the soils 
and crops, of the districts far and near, north, 
south, and west of the metropolis. Of course, 
this examination should be made, even at the risk 
of showing the skilfully executed work of the 
Board, to be not that which would be carried into 
effect with later knowledge of the subject. If, 
however, the actual works be the best for the 
case of London, they certainly would not be 
presented by those having the best knowledge 
of the subject, the engineers of the Board 
iteelf, as suggesting “the solution of the diffi- 
culty” in which Birmingham is placed. The 
engineers can say probably better than others, 





what would be the cost of pumping, and thence 
decide whether a radiating distribution, requiring 
that preliminary of expense, would be profitable, 
or be the most economic means of getting rid of a 
nuisance. We would merely observe that one 
portion of the Edinburgh sewage is raised, pre- 
viously to its distribution by gravitation; and 
that we presume this method is still found to be 
profitable, although necessarily less so than the 
other, where in the case of the neighbouring 
meadows, the levels are favourable. We have con- 
fidence in the chairman and chief members of the 
Metropolitan Board, and in the officers by whom 
they have hitherto been ably served. With them 
lay the responsibility of the original decision, 
according to the evidence; and we cannot yet 
conclude that the course taken should have been 
different in principle, considering the possible 
consequences of a mistake, the results of which 
might have been more serious than any that are 
likely to accrue from the partial retention of the 
Thames as outfall, and from the concentration of 
the sewage into a small number of intercepting 
sewers. 





ENGLISH ENGRAVERS. 
NEW MATERIALS FOR THEIR LIVES. 


Sir Robert Peake.— The Art of Engraving is 
so noble and so useful an art, and has been, with 
very few exceptions, so well paid an art in England, 
that it is much to be regretted we have so few 
materials for the lives of the men and women who 
illustrate and adorn the hitherto dry annals of its 
history. Continental art can boast of a succession 
of great men from Albert Durer to Raphael 
Morghen, and the Print-room of GrEaT BRiTAIN’s 
British Museum (thanks to an Ottley, a J. T. 
Smith, a Josi,aud Mr. William Hookham Carpenter), 
contains, with a miser’s care, an K] Dorado of trea- 
sures connected with the history of engraving 
among us, that “some account ” of what England 
has doue by “ graver ” and “ scraper,” told through 
the lives of its great ornaments (skeleton as the 
lives must unhappily be) will, I have little doubt, 
be received with welcome by the readers of the 
Builder. 

A tive collection of prints is an expensive taste. 
Who has a fiue collection of prints? <A few, very 
few names of fortunate owners will occur to many. 
What thousands of pounds are locked by in the 
shape of etchings and engravings, with the burr 
and without the burr, before letters and after 
letters? What rarities are bidden in extra atlas 
and elephant sized portfolios! A noble attempt 
was more than made at Manchester, in 1857 (the 


|great Art-Treasure year), to show what had been 


accomplished by continental artists and ourselves 
in the great art of engraving. The dreary walk 
through Smirke’s Thames Tunnel (called King 
George IIL.’s Library) has been en/ivened of late 
by a few stalls of engravings that command little 
more attention, we fear, than the gingerbread 
stalls receive in Brunel’s Passsage of the Thames 
from Wapping on the left, to Rotherhithe on the 
right. And yet that many-headed monster, the 
public, delights in print-shop windows. Molteno’s, 
in Pall-Mall, in our boyish days, was a gratis treat 
not to be matched (to our grown-up thinking) by 
the wnimproved (but not to be condemned) con- 
tinuations of it at the present day by Messrs. 
Colnaghi & Scott, and Mr. Henry Graves, 
“When,” says Walpole (writing one hundred 
and one years ago), “I have named Sir Robert 
Strange, I have mentioned the art of engraving 
at its highest period in Britain.” Great as is the 
name ot Robert Strange, we have had other 
Agamemnons in art since the 10th of October, 
1762, when Walpole dated the postscript to his 
Painters containing the remarkable words I have 
quoted. Those worthy Lis/e-street and South- 
wick-crescent brothers, the two Smiths, have sup- 
plied some seedsmen’s-catalogue notices of our en- 
gravers, in addition to what Mr. Bryan, and Mr. 
Stanley in his Dictionary, havedone. Raimbach’s 
son has given us (and we are grateful) his father’s 
autobiography. In 1846 John Britton communi- 
cated a notice of John Le Keux to the columns of 
the Builder. The late Mr. Dennistoun has printed 
a Life of Sir Robert Strange. Thomas Bewick 
(immortal, though buried) left his autobiography 
behind him; and Burnet (Wilkie’s great trans- 
lator to all time) has printed (with variations) 
more than one account of his own life. Our 
materials, however, are still provokingly scanty. 
Who would not wish to be told how Woollett went 


to work in his red silk nightcap and sap-green 
dressing-gown ? What Strange felt when (long 
working in the dark) he took his Coronation 
portrait of Charles I. to the printer to be tried? 
What passed through Burnet’s mind when Wilkie 
uttered, muttered, and nodded his “Ay, ay— 
good, good,” to Burnet’s last proof of the “ Chel- 
sea Pensioners?” What fired John Martin to 
become a master in the art of engraving his 
own magnificent imaginations P What prompted 
Edwin Landseer to seize his father’s etching 
needles and gravers, and give to private friends 
those extraordinary examples of his art, in ordi- 
nary black and white, that make us exclaim, as 
we have heard skilled men exclaim when looking 
at a Rembrandt, “ This Edwin of ours, great as he 
is, is even greater with the graver than with the 
pencil ? ” 

Fine English engravings fetch fabulous and 
still, it would seem, increasing prices. An error 
—nay, whatever denotes, or seems to denote, an 
early impression, and a greater rarity,—commands 
a corresponding increase in money. The word 
“ Prussia” improperly spelt on a “ Hogarth” leads, 
under the auctioneer’s hammer, to an active com. 
petition among gentlemen of the fancy; and a 
difference in the shading of a boy’s hat in Burnet’s 
engraving of Wilkie’s “ Blind Fiddler,” toa warm 
rivalry in guineas between Mr. Holloway and Mr, 
Graves. The desire of having what others have 
not is the hunger and thirst of every collector, 
and has opened purse-strings wider than a love of 
art alone has been found to expand them, 

Our great print-publishers have been aldermen 
and lord mayors of the City of London. We have 
a living instance in our friend Alderman and Lord 
Mayor Sir Francis Graham Moon, Bart. and Sta- 
tioner, the “F.G. Moon” of many noble exam- 
ples of the English art of engraving. John Boydell, 
alderman of London, and stationer, who died in 
1804, and lies buried in St. Olave Jewry, in Lon- 
don, was lord mayor of London and a print pub- 
lisher of note in his day: witness the noble gallery 
of English art bearing his honoured name. Sir 
Robert Peake, engraver, publisher, soldier, was ap 
alderman of “ famous Loudon town ;” 80, too, was 
Sir William Peake. Still further back, in the in- 
fancy of engraving among us, we have Sir George 
Humble, Alderman and Print-publisher. The 
great Faithorne— 

** A ‘Faithorne sculpsit’ is a charm can save 
From dull oblivion and a gaping grave ”— 
was the apprentice, “proper and tall,” of Sir 
Robert Peake. Nor are the aldermanic honours of 
London likely to die out in the world of en- 
graving: the heir to the honoured house of Henry 
Graves, in Pall Mall, is Boydell Graves, and the 
leading ornament of Mr. Graves’s well-known 
saloon of prints is a clever canvas to the knee, by 
American Stuart, of Alderman John Boydell, 
Lord Mayor and Stationer. 

To the little that Walpole has told touching 
Sir Robert Peake, his editors have added nothing. 
I have something, however, to say that is new. 

Faithorne’s master (no common bo.st) made his 
last will and testament on the 15th of May, 1666, 
a few months after the Great Plague of 1665, and 
a few months before the Great Fire of 1666. He 
describes himself as citizen of London and 
“ goldsmith,” speaks of his houses in Holborn, 
“over against the Conduit,” and in Winchester- 
street in the City. He died rich, bequeathing five 
hundred pounds to pay his funeral expenses, and 
fitty pounds to the Artillery Company of London, 
provided that “ at least two hundred of the com- 
pany, under arms, attend his funeral at st. 
Sepulchre’s.” To “his good friend and valentine” 
(O gay Sir Robert !), “Mrs, Mary Sayntloe, of St. 
Dunstan’s in the East, widow,” he bequeaths one 
thousand pounds; and to Elizabeth, wife of his 
‘good friend Giles Vanbrugh,” he leaves ten 
pounds. A codicil, dated 27th September, three 
weeks after the Great Fire, revokes the five hun- 
dred pounds for his funeral, and directs that, in 
consequence of the destruction of his house by the 
Fire, only two hundred pounds should be expende 
on his funeral. A further item refers to his 
services when a soldier. ‘To the poor of Basing, 
in Hampshire, I bequeath ten pounds.” Sir 
Robert was at the siege of Basing House—@ 
memorable siege in the history of engraving 12 
England; for Hollar and Faithorne were taken 
prisoners at Basing (Tuesday, 14th October, 1645) 
fighting for the cause of the great patron of arts 
in England, King Charles I. 

A further notice of Peake (aew to the known 
incidents of his life) will be found among the 
Great Fire of London papers in the Britis 
Museum: it is contained in a “ Petition’ ae 
John Jeanes against “Sir Robert Peake, Knight, 
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known by the sign of The Bell, in the parish of 
St. Sepulchre. Was this Mary Saintloe the mother 
of the celebrated Mra. Barton Booth, the “ Saint- 
low famed for dance” of the poet Gay, and the 


mistress of the great Duke of Marlborough ? 


Possessors of Walpole’s ‘‘ Anecdotes” should 


make the following correction with a pen,—ed. 


Dallaway, vol. ii. p. 25, and ed. Wornum, p. 221,— 


for “St. Stephen,” read “ St. Sepulchre.” 


Lloyd says (“ Memoirs,” fol. 1668, p. 577) that 


Peake was buried with “great military pomp.” 
What his age was is unknown. We must not 


confound him with the “ Mr. Peake” of 1612, of 


Prince Henry’s expenses, or with the Robert 
Peake, picture-maker, of the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Chamber to King James, of the 
same date. 

The books of the Goldsmiths’ Company (my 
friend Mr. Prideaux devoting a well-spent hour 
to their examination) will probably tell us who 
Peake was. PETER CUNNINGHAM. 








MONUMENTAL BRASSES.* 


THE work on this subject, which is now before us, 
has been some time published; but we have been 
gratified by a recent examination of it; and it 
would be hard if we were precluded from noticing 
books simply because of their being not new. 
Indeed, we once commenceda series of retrospective 
reviews; and we believe such reviews are often 
useful. The book now before us, is valuable as a 
record of the memorials of which it treats, and 
more so than any previous work we have met 
with on such subjects ; inasmuch as it is infinitely 
more comprehensive, containing, as it does, a list 
of brasses, with figures, &c., amounting to up- 
wards of 3,200, and 1,200 inscriptions and frag- 
ments. 

Mr. Haines says, at the commencement of his 
preface, that,— 

“ Although several complete accounts have recently 
been published of various branches of Medizval' arche- 
ology in England, no work has appeared which has 
attempted to give a full description of our monumental 
brasses, And yet they seem to deserve the especial atten- 
tion of the antiquary, not only from their intrinsic 
interest, but also as forming a class of monuments now 
almost peculiar to this country. The volumes of Gough, 
Waller, Manning, Bouteil, the Cambridge Camden, and 
Oxford Architectural Societies; the illustrations of 
brasses of particular counties by Fisher, Cotman, Hudson, 
Kite, and the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, 
although several of them are of a very elaborate cha- 
racter, have made known but a portion only of these 
memorials,’’ 3 

It has been the object of the writer to remedy 
in some degree the deficiency, as he regards it. 
His book consists of two parts,—an introduction to 
the study of monumental brasses, and a list of 
examples remaining in the British Isles, “each 
part being designed mutually to illustrate the 
other, and the whole to form as complete a history 
as could be given in a moderate compass, of the 
monumental brasses of our country.” 

It seems to us that Mr. Haines has fully carried 
out his intentions as expressed in the preface to 


his work, The durability of brass as a record, is | 
not greatly inferior to that of other materials: | 


the work of the engraver often remains fresh when 
the sculptured marble has perished by the hand of 
the spoiler or fanatic. It is an easy matter with 
a hammer to knock into pieces the prominent 
parts of a marble or stone effigy recumbent on its 
altar-tomb ; and no very difficult matter to throw 
down from its canopied niche the erect statue: 
not 80 easy is it to dislodge the depressed and 
riveted brass. It is true, by some labour, the 
latter may be detached from its slab, and sold, as 
has too often been the case, for its value as old 
metal; but fanaticism has been far more destruc- 
tive to works of art than cupidity: thus, many 
fine specimens of monumental brasses bave been 
preserved while those of stone and marble have 
perished. Frequently, indeed, has it happened, 
and we trust we are now 
tense, that braeses have been purloined solely 
with the view of selling them for the paltry value 


“ the metal; and this, too, has often been done 
y those subordinates or custodians of the church 


Whose possession of the keys has given them 
time and o 
of the tomb, 
canopied figure 
Ada y 
of a 


peters 


speaking in the past 


pportunity for a sacrilegious plunder 
A remarkably fine brass, the 
re of a kinght, date 1367 —Sir 
m de Clifton — formerly in the chancel 

church in Norfolk, was sold to a tinker 


about 1680, and broken up into fragmen ts 
partially recovered shortly afterwards, and de- 
posited, without arrangement, in a parish chest 
elsewhere; it has been since brought to light, 
and put together again by the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Archwological Society, 1860. Mr. Haines 
observes, that though the workers in brass were 
mostly to be found in London, still there were 
many provincial ones of eminence, of which he 
gives numerous instances. A more valuable or 
faithful history of costume cannot be found than 
that which is delineated on brass. Ecclesiastical, 
civil, and in armour, it is singularly interesting 
and varied. Directions as to the dress were fre- 
quently given during the lifetime of the person 
ordering a tomb, or “ tumb,” as it was then spelt ; 
and the very costume itself was often accurately 
insisted on. There is a curious engraving of a 
family visiting an artist, who is engaged with his 
assistants on a magnificent and richly inlaid slab 
of brass-work. The visitors to the studio are, no 
doubt, persons interested in the work going on, as 
both the artist and his guests are evidently in 
conversation respecting it. It is copied from a 
manuscript in the British Museum. The study of 
these brasses affords us not unfrequently informa- 
tion both in heraldry and architecture, and we are 
by no means certain that an attempt has not been 
made to give us a resemblance of the individual 
portrayed. 

We have long eutertained the notion that the 
best likenesses of individuals of bygone ages will 
be found most faithfully represented in their effigies 
on their tombs. We would particularize those of 
Queen Elizabeth and the Queen of Scots in West- 
minster Abbey, and the bust of Shakspeare in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Church. A long and somewhat care- 
ful study of the portraits of celebrated characters, 
and comparing together the numerously varied and 
differing ones that exist of great or popular ones, 
has enabled us to arrive at the conclusion that the 
statues, either erect or recumbent, made to com- 
memorate the deceased, will in general be found 
to be the most correct resemblance of them when 
living. Sculpture was the elder sister of Painting, 
and more advanced as an art in the earlier periods. 
In concluding this brief notice of Mr. Haines’s 
book, which we conscientiously recommend as 
perhaps the most perfect of the kind extant, we 
would urge upon those whose province it is, to be 
watchful over these most interesting relics of the 
past; and we believe, in devoting some of our 
space to what the author himself says on the sub- 
ject, we shall be rendering art some service. 
After some most useful directions which he gives 
as to the best mode of obtaining rubbings from 
brasses, Mr. Haines says :— 

‘The large number of slabs despoiled of their brass 
plates which still pave the floors of many of our churches 
and minsters, and the mutilated condition of the great 
majority of the brasses that have escaped utter destruc- 
tion, can hardly fail to attract the attention of even the 
mere casual observer. * * * * There are two periods in 
our history when they especiaily suffered,—the Reforma- 
tion and the Great Rebellion. * * * As plunder was the 
main object in view at their destruction, everything that 
could be converted into money was indiscriminately 
sold; even the materials of the churches and chapels, 
including the gravestones and brasses, were not spared. 
‘ Browne Willis,’ writes Mr. Gough, ‘ showed the Society 
of Antiquaries, in 1737, from the Augmentation Office, a 
particular of the dissolution of religious houses (30 
Henry VIII.), which, because it shows how monasteries 
and brasses were then disposed of, I shall subjoin from 
their minutes :—County of Warwick: Misival, 6 grave- 
stones, with brasses on them, 5°....... Delacres, the 
paving of the church, with isles, gravestones, roof, &c., 
sold for 13. 6s. 8d.; Darby, the fomds and gravestones, 
with the metal on them, and roof of the church, isles, &c., 
sold for 20/.?. ‘The monumental slabs, with brasses on 
them, in the chancel of Attleborough Church, Norfolk, 
were taken by Robert Earl of Sussex, to whom Henry VIII. 


granted it at the dissolution of the college there, to pave 
his hall, kitchen, and larder.’ ’’ 


How numerously and how richly our cathedrals 
and churches were decorated with this peculiar 
kind of memorial, may be gathered from the fact 
that from Lincoln Cathedral, 207 slabs were 
counted from which brasses had been torn; and 
Rawlinson found as many as 170 at Hereford 
Cathedral in a similar condition, although he con- 
siders this church to have been mercifully treated 
as compared with others. The limits of this notice 
will not allow of our pursuing this subject further. 
We can only recommend our readers to the work 
itself for these and other interesting details. 
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THE rapid increase of benefit and friendly 
societies amongst the working classes is a very 
satisfactory sign of progress. Some of them, such 
as the “ Odd Fellows” and “ Foresters,” have as- 
sumed strange names; but even these have become 
familiar and respectable, in consequence of the 
excellence of the objects of the societies, and the 











apparently great success of their operations. The 
Manchester Unity Friendly Society of Odd Fellows 
has in the present year as many as 342,953 mem- 
bers. The metropolitan districts of the Unity alone 
comprise 175 lodges, with 18,067 members,—an 
immense army banded together for the purpose of 
providing mutual assistance in times of sickness 
and death. From fifty to sixty years or so ago, 
the formation of such monster societies would 
not have been possible; and, even if it had, 
attempts would probably have been made by the 
Government of that day to suppress them. 

The other week, nearly 30,000 Odd Fellows, 
their wives, children, and sweethearts, enjoyed a 
summer’s holiday at the Crystal Palace; and a 
pleasant sight it was to see this great gathering 
of well-dressed and respectable-looking people. In 
such assemblages we see the cream of the working 
class; and it might be useful if those who occa- 
sionally attempt to legislate for this important 
part of our community were to visit such scenes, 
in order that they might form a right idea of the 
materials with which they wish todeal. A little 
less beer, and a little more strict temperance on 
such occasions, however, would be an improve- 
ment ; and this, we dare say, is on the way to final 
accomplishment. 

The “ Foresters,” like the * Odd Fellows,” are 

a flourishing and rapidly increasing commu- 
nity, who have their summer’s treats not only 
in the neighbourhood of London, but throughout 
the country. On a previous occasion (July 27th, 
1861), we gave some details as to the management 
and objects of the Odd Fellows. As we believe 
that few except the persons or their near friends, 
who are immediately connected with such socie ties, 
are aware of the manner in which their laws, Xc., 
are drawn up, we will here make a few notes from 
one of the books of regulations for the Foresters’ 
Society now before us. The rules of some of 
these societies differ in certain points ; though the 
same principles are common to all, and every one 
is registered by Mr. John Tidd Pratt. 
The court is governed by a committee of 
management, which consists of eight officers, 
under the titles of chief ranger, sub-chief ranger, 
senior woodward, junior woodward, senior and 
junior beadles, treasurer, and secretary. Theterm 
of these offices is six months, but the same persons 
may be re-elected. There is also in connexion 
with each court a committee of appeal, consisting 
of twelve members, of whom the chief ranger 
is ex officio chairman. On this body devolves the 
duty of deciding cases of dispute between one 
member and another, between a member and the 
court, or between the court and a person claiming 
on account of a deceased or excluded member 
under the rules. There are also four members to 
form an audit committee, and a qualified surgeon 
to examine candidates and attend sick members. 
Three members are elected as trustees, and all the 
officers are elected by the majority of the mem- 
bers. The meetings of the court are held as 
soon as possible after half-past eight p.m., on an 
appointed day once a fortnight ; and the ordinary 
time of closing is eleven o’clock, except at the 
quarterly meetings, when it is extended to twelve 
o’clock. 

The routine of the business is well managed ; 
and it is provided that from the various funds, 
money shall be drawn for especial purposes : there 
is the sickness fund, the death fund, the medical, 
and widow and orphan fund, and the manage- 
ment and benevolence fund. 

We pass over the regulations respecting separate 
cash accounts, the investment of funds, &c., and 
the duties of officers. 

Persons of good character, and upwards of 
twenty-one years of age, can be admitted as 
honorary members on the payment, at one time, 
of 103. 6d.; but although they may attend meet- 
ings, they have no vote in the management nor 
can they receive any benefits. No financial member 
can become a Forester under the age of eighteen ; 
or if of unsound health; or with bodily defects 
which are likely to incapacitate him in his employ- 
ment; or who is of doubtful character, of intem- 
perate habits, or of quarrelsome behaviour; nor can 
a man whose employment is that of a driver or fire- 
man of a locomotive engine, policeman in connexion 
with the City or metropolitan force, fire-brigade 
man or fire-escape man, unless this useful class of 
men pay one-third more than the usual contribu- 
tions to the sickness and death fund so long as 
they continue in that employment. 

From persons who have favourably passed the 
examination of the surgeon (he must not be more 
than 40 years of age) a certain amount as admis- 
sion fee is required, and a monthly payment for 
peculiar advantages. We have not space for the 





whole list, but will give the amount of fees, Kc., 
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for the youngest and oldest who are admitted :— 
From 18 yeurs of age to 24, the admission fees are 
5s.; from 35 to 39, 12s.6d. At the ages of 18, 
20, 21, in order to insure 14s, a week in sickness 
of a certain duration, the monthly payment is 
1s. 7d.; for insuring the payment of 12/. at 
death, 4d. ; expense of management, 2d.; medical 
services, 4d.; benevolence, 1d. weekly: total per 
month, 2s. 6d.; average per week, 73d. Those 
of the ages of 37, 38, and 39 years, for the insur- 
ance of 14s, a week in the case of sickness, must 
pay,’ monthly, 2s. 4d.; for 127. at death, 63d.; ex- 
pense of management, 4d.; benevolence, 1d.: 
total per month, 3s. 5}d.: average per week, 103d. 

In some of these societies 12/, are paid on the 
death of a member, and 6/. on the death of a 
member’s wife; and should a deceased Forester 
leave a widow, and she contribute 1s. per quarter 
to the district funeral fund; or, in the event of 
the widow dying within the quarter after the 
death of her husband, her child, executor, or other 
person appointed, shall be entitled at her decease 
to the funeral allowance of 61. 

Distress gifts are also made when a sudden or 
unforeseen calamity befalls a member, and renders 
him incapable of following his employment for 
the future. These consist of an amount not ex- 
ceeding ten guineas, in order that he may be 
enabled to begin some business by which he may 
obtain a livelihood for himself and family. This 
sum is totally distinct from the sick-fund 
allowance. 

There are also arrangements made for the 
assistance of members when travelling in search 
of employment. In one society the sick relief is 
12s. a week for twenty-six weeks; 6s. for twenty- 
six weeks more; and 3s. a week as long as the ill- 
ness may continue. But there is here provided a 
plan for raising a fund for the relief of members 
who are incapacitated from following their em- 
ployment. The fund is a distinct one; but only 
Foresters are eligible as subscribers. In connexion 
with this there is an entrance-fee according to 
age: for instance, from 18 to 25, it is 2s.; but 
the scale rises to the age of 54, and upwards, 
when the entrance is 3/. The contribution is 
1s. a quarter, and 1d, a quarter for the purpose of 
defraying the cost of management. In considera- 
tion of this, any member having been a subscriber 
for five years, and having received twelve months’ 
continuous relief from the sick fund, receives 
from this source 4s, for so long as he may be 
incapacitated. 

Should a member die who has subscribed three 
years to the widow and orphan’s fund, his widow 
is entitled to a pension of 2s. a week, and 6d. per 
week for each child under ten years of age. 

We should like to give certain particulars re- 
specting the working of the High Court of the 
Foresters ; but we must just now be content with 
this brief and imperfect sketch, which, however, 
shows that those who, without thinking much of 
the matter, still charge the artisan class of Eng- 
land with wholesale improvidence, fail to do 
justice to the industrious multitude on whom the 
power of the country so much depends. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


THE quarterly return of the Registrar-General 
states that in taking a general survey of the 
returns, that which chiefly claims notice is the 
fact that the mortality, which was high in the 
first quarter of the year, continued high in the 
quarter that ended on the 30th of June. 

Lancashire exhibits a revival in its marriages 
as compared with those in the first quarter of 
1862, for in three periods taken in the order of 
time, they were in that county 5,431, 4,887, and 
(this year) 5,245. The increase is very consider- 
able in Liverpool and West Derby, which have 
been comparatively unharmed by the prevailing 
distress. 

The annual birth-rate in the June quarter was 
3°705 per cent., against the average 3°587. It 
never happens that as many as 36 children are 
born to a thousand of the population in a year; 
and in the 24 years 1838-61 there occurred only 
one year (1859) in which there were 35; and it 
is also a rare occurrence that children are born in 
a quarter at the rate of 37 to 1,000 of the popula- 
tion per annum. 

The number of births in the quarter was 
189,611, that in the same period of 1862 having 
been 185,638. Nearly 26,000 children were born 
in London in 13 weeks. More than 25,000 were 
born in Lancashire. There was an increase in the 
births over those of the corresponding quarter of 
1862 in all the 11 divisions, except the North- 


shire, where a decrease would arise from a reduc- 
tion of the marriages in last year, and probably 
from a cause of greater moment, the emigration ot 
heads of families from those counties in quest of 
employment. 

The births exceeded the deaths by 71,236. 
Therefore each day in the three months gave on 
an average a natural increase of 783 to the popu- 
lation. Immigration and emigration modify the 
result, 

The return of the Commissioners for last quarter 
shows that emigration had attained a magnitude 
that can hardly fail to surprise when the circum- 
stances of the Western World, by which it ap- 
pears to have been chiefly evoked, are taken into 
consideration. The number of emigrants rose to 
83,290, which is more than in any June quarter 
since that of 1857. 

After a period of two years, in which the pub- 
lic health was better than usual, the mortality 
rose in the last three months of 1862, was high in 
the first three months (the winter quarter) of the 
current year, and continued about the average in 
the quarter for which the returns are now made. 
In this last period the death-rate was 2°313 per 
cent. per annum, while the average was 2°191. 
With the present exception, a spring quarter has 
not occurred since the year 1853, in which the 
rate of mortality was as high as 2 3. 

Both town and country testify to an increase of 
deaths in their respective populations; for the 
rate in the chief towns was 2°478 (against an 
average of 2°336), and that which prevailed in 
small towns and country parts was 2°102 (against 
2°031). Summer-like weather in the early year 
and cold days or nights striking a sudden chill 
into the heart of it, produce effects from which 
neither city nor hamlet is exempt. 

That vast town population that resides within 
“the bills of mortality” suffered in common with 
the provincial populations, and in its due propor- 
tion; for though those complaints that are more 
directly traceable to meteorological causes — 
namely, bronchitis and pneumonia—were little, 
if in any degree, more fatal in the metropolis 
than usual, both smallpox and scarlatina were 
very prevalent, and caused numerous deaths. 
Smallpox carried off 788 persons in London, or 
nearly nine daily; scarlatina and diphtheria 1,230. 
Smallpox was not confined to London. 

The mortality in London in the quarter was 
2°403 per cent., that of the North-western 
Division 2569, that of Yorkshire 2.589. Cheshire 
and Lancashire constitute the North-western 
Division ; and the death-rate in the latter county, 
apart from the former, was 2°592. Liverpool, 
Manchester, and other large towns have long in- 
vested this county with an unfavourable distinc- 
tion, which it is hoped the important measure now 
passed by Parliament for enabling the distressed 
unions to borrow money for works of public 
utility will be successfully employed to remove, 
In the present day the rate of mortality in Lan- 
cashire furnishes a striking contrast to that of the 
South-eastern counties, which was 1:968 last 
quarter, To reduce, if not to annihilate, the dif- 
ference is not an impracticable task. The deaths 
in London rose from 15,230 and 15,695 in the 
June quarter of 1861-2 to 17,417 last quarter, 
Those in the north-western counties rose from 
17,576 and 18,017 to 19,467; those in Yorkshire 
from 11,600 and 11,916 to 13,339. The increase 
in Lancashire and Cheshire in last quarter on the 
mean mortality of the two previous seasons was 
9 per cent., and less than in London and York- 
shire, where it was13 per cent. Taking particular 
districts of the cotton manufacture, there was an 
increase in Oldham; in Manchester and War- 
rington of 20 per cent.; in Chorlton and Wigan 
of 25 and 34 per cent. Measles and other 
epidemics, as has been shown above, were 
spreading through those parts. On the other 
hand, there was a decrease in Ashton, Preston, 
and Chorley, amounting in the last two 
districts to 20 per cent. or more. It is pro- 
bable that fewer deaths have been registered 
in many districts in consequence of the emigra- 
tion or removal of the inhabitants, for doubtless 
many villages besides Belmont, which the Regis- 
trar writes is “almost uninhabited, owing to the 
badness of trade,” complain of empty houses; but 
in reviewing the whole facts of the present return, 
they will be found to support the conclusion 
which former reports tended to establish, that 
sickness has not been aggravated nor the mortal- 
ity increased by the distress which has prevailed, 
and which happily to a certain extent has now 
been subdued. It must be regarded as a provi- 
dential interposition in favour of the under-fed 
and half-clad workmen and their families that the 
period embracing December and four succeeding 





Western, which comprises Cheshire and Lanca- 





months was, in the words of the Meteorological 
Report, distinguished by a temperature higher 
than in any corresponding period since 1771. 

The improvement in the cotton districts, by 
which forty-seven local committees have been 
enabled to suspend operations, has arisen from 
various causes,—the emigration or removal of 
operatives, the increase of outdoor work, the par. 
tial revival of industry. The Public Works Act, 
if adopted and carried into execution with earnest. 
ness and goodwill, is expected to provide the 
wages of labour to a fifth or sixth part of the 
population, who without its aid would be in want. 
But, notwithstanding the present encouragement, 
the Central Executive Committee takes a despond. 
ing view of the coming winter. 








THEATRE-ARRANGEMENTS. 


A WRITER from Her Majesty’s Theatre considers 
that there are three things above all others tend. 
ing to spoil the illusion which ought, according to 
modern views, to be inseparable from a theatrical 
representation. These, he says, are, firstly, “the 
fiddling in the orchestra,” which much detracts 
from the effect of an opera (“the motion of the 
violins and the puffing of trombones do not 
add to the sentiment of the garden scene in 
‘Faust’ ”) ; secondly, the footlights; and, thirdly, 
the sky-borders. He says :— Now is it possible 
to place the orchestra under the front part of the 
stage? If the back were made oval, and of thin 
wood, it would form a sounding-board to throw the 
tone into the house. The whole should be divided 
from the audience by thin wire-gauze; but the 
difficulty is where to put the conductor, so that 
both orchestra and singers might see him. If it 
could be so arranged that a semicircular portion 
of the stage in front could be cut away, the con- 
ductor might sit below, and be seen by both ; but 
it is a difficult question.” 

We print the words, for the sake of keeping the 
subject before the attention of those interested. 
There can be no disputing that the arrangements 
of the stage, no less than those of the auditory in 
theatres, are capable of great improvement; and 
they are of course connected. We have been 
driving at every branch of the subject of theatre- 
planning and construction for years; and we may 
at last succeed in getting some efficient co-opera- 
tion between the two professions claiming to know 
something of the ‘matter. The prejudices of 
managers form the chief obstacle. Even now, 
nothing has been done towards the introduction of 
the arrangement of the “float” which we de- 
scribed long ago as adopted at the Opera-House, 
Paris, and which we have since been able to 
report upon as quite successful,—that moreover 
whilst accidents continue. As to the suggestion 
of our correspondent, and other points, we regret 
that so little is publicly known of the ideas of 
M. Barthélemy, often referred to by us. 








THE ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR 
BOYS AT WOOD GREEN, TOTTENHAM. 


THE corner-stone of the new building was laid 
on Saturday with full Masonic honours; and a 
féte and banquet were held in the grounds in 
honour of the occasion. The papers recount how 
that, in one of three spacious tents, Messrs. J. L. 
Toole and Paul Bedford established their Paul-y- 
Toole-y-technic Institution, lectures on Astronomy 
and the Fine Arts were delivered, and Professor 
Pepper’s “ Ghost” was explained in Mr. Toole’s 
peculiar style; how that in the grounds, young- 
sters were delighted with a capital “ Punch and 
Judy,” the performances of dogs and birds, the 
feats of an acrobat, and so forth. At a few 
minutes past one, the Grand Lodge having been 
adjourned, a procession was formed,—the officers 
and brethren of the Grand Lodge in their Masonic 
clothing, bearing the banner and insignia of the 
lodge, the vessels of corn, oil, and wine, &c. The 
procession, having marched round the ground, 
entered the inclosed space surrounding the stone, 
where commodious galleries had been erected to 
enable visitors to view the ceremony. The space 
on the north side was occupied by the brethren 
and officials taking part in the ceremony. The 
gallery was gay with silk aprons and scarfs, -— 
glittering with Masonic jewels. The children 0' 
the girls’ school stood on the platform at the east 
side, the boys occupying a similar position opp0- 
site; the remaining galleries being filled by visi- 
tors, the greater number of whom were ladies. 
Close to the officers stood the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, who, as soon 28 





all had taken their places, sang the National 
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Anthem, accompanied by the band of the Ist Life 
Guards. The Grand Chaplain then read the ap- 
pointed prayer, and at the conclusion a hymn was 
sung by the girls. The bottle containing the 
coins and newspapers of the day was then placed 
in the cavity of the stone, along with an inscrip- 
tion on vellum, commencing,—“In the name of 
the Great Architect of the Universe, this corner- 
stone of a new building for the Royal Masonic 
Institution for Boys (originally founded in the 
year 1798) was laid with full Masonic honours by 
the Right Worshipful Algernon Perkins, Past 
Grand Warden, acting as Grand Master, assisted 
by the officers and members of the craft, on 
Saturday, 8th August, A.L. 5863, A.D. 1863, in 
the twenty-seventh year of the reign of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Patron, her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty the Queen.” A plate bearing a copy 
of this inscription was then embedded down over 
the cavity, and the Grand Master having smoothed 
the mortar with a silver trowel, the stone was 
lowered into its place, the Grand Master gave it 
three blows with an ivory mallet, tried it with the 
square, level, and plumb-line, and declared it 
fairly laid. He then scattered corn on it, asa 
sign of plenty; and poured on it oil and wine, in 
token of joy and peace. The ceremony was com- 
pleted by the presentation of purses of various 
amounts, by Miss Burdett Coutts, and other 
ladies. At four o’clock a company ef about 300 
sat down to a banquet. The evening was con- 
cluded with dancing and fireworks. 

We continue to receive letters touching the 
course taken by the committee in their selection 
of designs; but no object would be advanced by 





being rebuilt, and if the present opportunity were 
lost, they might at some future time be compelled 
to purchase the property, and give a much larger 
sum for the new buildings than they could get 
them for now. 

The Chairman said the Board was willing to 
co-operate with the Commissioners of Sewers for 
the City, but the plan they proposed was not a 
good one, and there was no estimate sent with it, 
but only a very vague idea that it would be about 
100,000/, If the Commissioners would lay down 
a better plan, and accompany it with estimates of 
the cost, the Board would meet them and consider 
their proposal as favourably as possible. 

After some discussion, the motion for the adop- 
tion of the report was agreed to. 





A CARVED OAK COFFER FROM THROPTON 
PELE, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Our examples of woodwork of the Early Deco- 
rated period, are by no means numerous. The 
chest of which we give an illustration is a choice 
addition to our scanty store. It is carved on the 
front side only. The ends and back are framed: 
the lid is missing. It has been used, of late years, 
as a salting-chest for Lacon; but its ecclesiastical 
character points to the inference that it was 
originally intended to contain the vestments, or 
charters, or other valuables of a monastic establish- 
ment. The form and dimensions are similar to 
those of other ancient chests used for this purpose. 
These are, however, principally of Perpendicular 


| workmanship. The example we give, only recently 


printing them, after our observations in the | bronght to light in Thropton Pele, is of earlier 


Builder of a fortnight 
since. Preparation of com- 








petition drawings is good 
exercise for students,— 











that is to say, for all; 
and should there be an 
exhibition with the draw- 
ings well arranged, and 
with the authors’ names 
attached —the exhibition 
being properly advertised, 
—individuals may derive 
collateral advantage. The 
two ccmpetitions recently 
announced and conducted 
by the Freemasons, were 
quite remarkable for the 
success of their exhibitions 











“ At length an oak chest that had long lain hid 
Was found in the castle: they raised the lid: 
A skeleton form lay mouldering there 
In the bridal robes of that lady fair.” 


Thropton Pele, roofed with slates, and the weather- 
worn jointings newly pointed, as we recently 
described many Northumbrian peles to be, now 
forms one of the buildings of a farm. The owner 
has built himself a residence close by; and appor- 
tioned the vaulted basement of the pele-tower to 
his cattle. The upper portion of the tower is in- 
habited; and possesses a little Elizabethan wood- 
work within. It is situate on the Cequet, ina 
wild and picturesque part of the county. 








PARLIAMENTARY ODDS AND ENDS. 

AT the close of the Session there were two or 
three minor occurrences which should be recorded. 
In reply to Mr. W. Ewart, Mr. Cowper stated that 
the railings having been removed from three 
public statues, namely, those at Charing-cross, 
Cockspur-street, and Whitehall, without any in- 
convenient results, he intended to pursue the same 
course as far as his authority extended. The inha- 
bitants of London appreciated works of art too 
much to be disposed to injure them. 

Mr. Ewart also asked whether labels would be 
affixed on the water-colour drawings of Turner, 
and other artists, exhibited at South Kensington, 
giving the public information as to the subjects 
and the painters of such water-colour drawings. 
In reply, Mr. Cowper said that while descriptions 
of the subjects and the names of the painters were 
appended to ell pictures in the South Kensington 
collection, the Turner water-colours were there 
only temporarily, as they 
belonged to the National 
Gallery. When they were 
permanently arranged they 
would, no doubt, all be 
labelled in the way re- 
ferred to. 

In reply to Mr. Corry, 
Lord C. Paget said it 
would be the duty of the 
Admiralty during the recess 
to prepare a private Bill 
for the construction of a 
basin at Portsmouth. It 
was also his intention at 
the meeting of Parliament 
to move for a select com- 
mittee on the subject of 








in one respect, that of the 
arrangement of the draw- 
ings so that these could be 
seen. Why need we dwell 
upon proceedings in other respects of a character 
which any architect who has paid attention to 
the subject of competition management, should 
expect,—and much the same whether the com- 
mittee abandon a distinct stipulation of theirs, or 
are actuated throughout by desire to make a per- 
fectly correct decision, which, even to professional 
judges, is attended with extreme difficulty ? 





THE NEW STREET TO THE MANSION 
HOUSE. 


WE are somewhat apprehensive of the issue of 
the position in which the questions of the route 
and width of the street from the Thames Embank- 
ment to the Mansion House, seem to be. If a 
line should be chosen, and a dimension of width 
adopted, which should be afterwards found to be 
not the best, the public will not stop to discuss 
who were the authors of the blundering, but will 
visit the blame upon their representatives and 
government, the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
At the last meeting of the Board, the report 
- the Thames Embankment committee was 
a up. It stated “with reference to the 
rt er from the Commissioners of Sewers for 

1 city of London, offering to co-operate 
ap this Board in effecting an improvement 
y setting back the houses opposite the opening 
0 Pony intended new street from Blackfriars 
jon House,—that the committee cou- 
Za e line as proposed by the Commissioners 
line ¢wers objectionable, but that if an improved 
f Were substituted, and an estimate of the cost 
urnished, they consider the improvement might 
ri such as to justify their recommending the Board 
pl the subject their most favourable consi- 

ation,” 

After the adoption of it had been moved and 
en Mr. Saunders advised the Board to meet 

a of the Commissioners of Sewers. The 

£€8 were to be pulled down for the purpose of 








basins and docks, 





COFFER FROM THROPTON PELE, NORTHUMBERLAND 


date; and of unusually elegant design. The 
grooves shown in the drawing indicate that the 
interior was furnished with compartments. And 
@ groove on one of the ends suggests that it has 
been a fixture and supported one end of a low seat 
skirting a chamber. The original lock is absent, 
and its place filled up with a piece of deal, which 
serves as a foundation for a modern one. With 
such a specimen of ancient furniture before us, we 
can well realise the value attached to the several 
articles in a manor-house or castle in old times, 
when even rich men mentioned them separately in 
their wills, and left them to those they loved as 
legacies of price. 

In our own day, the chest is an article of very 
general use: the sailor takes his personal effects 
to sea in a chest: the workman deposits his tools 
in a chest: the wealthy consign their plate to the 
safe-keeping of an iron-bound chest or coffer; but 
in the Middle Ages it was a piece of furniture in 
still greater esteem. By turns the chest was a 
seat, a table, and a strong-box. There were but 
few chambers without one. The ¢rousseaw of a 
bride, with her dijoux, were neatly packed in a 
chest, more or less handsome, according to her 
parents’ means. The miser made the coffer con- 
taining his gold, his bed. Every sacristy and every 
chapter-house possessed one or more of these useful 
pieces of furniture. The linen, the drapery for 
the decoration of the church on state occasions, 
the deeds, the valuables of every description were 
kept in them. In the same way, every vestry 
has its chest to this day. 

These coffers were often as richly ornamented 
as art could makethem. There are French exam- 
ples in which there are figures clad in chain- 
armour standing in every arcade. Reliquaries 
often took the form of richly-decorated chests. 
Romance, too, has inlaid them with an interest of 
its own. They call to mind the fate of the beau- 
tiful bride whom Rogers has immortalized, and 
which the English ballad, called “The Mistletoe 
Bough,” has rendered so familiar :— 





Sir M. Peto asked the 
Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether any deci- 
sion had yet been come to by the Admiralty, 
with respect to the building for the Nautical 
School at Greenwich Hospital, and whether 
the objects aimed at could not be gained 
without incurring so large an outlay for 
additional buildings, as contemplated? Mr. 
Stansfield replied that the difficalty was this :— 
[t was supposed necessary, in accordance with 
modern and, no doubt, correct notions, that each 
hoy should have 600 cubic feet of breathing space. 
It appeared to him that the question of cubic feet 
for breathing space ought to be considered not 
simply by itself, but in connexion with some other 
elements; and that the ventilation of the rooms 
and the position of the building ought also to be 
taken into account. The designs and estimates 
were, therefore, sent back to Greenwich Hospital 
for reconsideration, and the result had been a plan 
which they were prepared to carry out exper'- 
mentally, and not wholly at once, and which he 
believed would accomplish all essential purposes, 
at a cost, not of 30,000/., but of 3,000. or 4,000/. 
They were of opinion that by taking away the 
ceilings of tbe old dormitories, and providing an 
open passage for air between the roof and the 
ceiling, they could procure an average breathing 
space of 570 cubic feet for each boy. There was 
also a large room, which now served as a chapel, 
and which they proposed to convert into a class- 
room; the boys being taken for Divine service 
to the chapel of the Hospital. The expense of 
raising the ceiling would, in the first instance, be 
7501. Next year he would be able to report 
whether or not the experiment had been successful. 
If it failed, it would at any rate have cost less 
than 1,0002.; and if it answered the expectations 
entertained of it, it would be the means of great 
saving to the funds of the Hospital. 





PaTENT FOR PuRiFyING Gas.—Mr. Hills has 
applied to the Privy Council for a prolongation of 
his patent for purifying gas, but the application 
was refused. 
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DWELLINGS OF THE INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES. 


Tux report just printed, which was presented 
to the nineteenth annual meeting of the Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes, after remarking that London now com- 
prises about 2,900,000 inhabitants, and that 
“under existing circumstances over-crowding is 
unavoidable, so that that constantly accumulating 
increase is too often a bane rather than a boon ;” 
and that— i 

“It is manifestly essential to the due extension of the 
model system, and the due encouragement to capitalists 
to invest their money in the erection of suitable struc- 
tures, that some return, more or less, from the money 


sunk, should be derivable after all necessary deductions, 
from the rents received ;”’ 





records a considerable increase in the returns 
from the Society’s houses, as well as a diminution 
in the outgoings. The committee are encouraged 
to believe there is now evidence to prove that 
efforts such as the Society has made, may be re- 
munerative. The “ Redhill and Reigate Cottage 
Improvement Society” has paid a dividend of 
5 per cent.; the Strand Building Company has 
paid 43 per cent.; and the report of the Aber- 
deen Association anticipates 7 per cent. clear. In 
a sanitary and a moral point of view, the Society’s 
operations have been very satisfactory. 

On the important question of “Suburban Vil- 
lages” for the working classes, the committee 
say,— 

‘*They find very serious difficulties in arriving at any 
practicable conclusions. There is much disinclination 
amongst the working classes themtelves, and specially 
the female part of them, to a removal far from their 
present dwellings and occupations. They fear, among 
other things, the loss of employment, of connexions in 
their small businesses ; and they speak with apprehension 
of joining communities where, all being on a level as to 
property, there will be little or no demand for labour. 
The railway companies, too, are backward to entertain 
any such schemes which would require along these new 
metropolitan lines a constant supply of low-priced 
trains.’’ 

As to the poorer classes, the committee say it is 
to be admitted that the benefit of model lodging- 
houses has not reached them :— 


‘“*The clerk, the skilled artisan, every one, in short, 
whose income reaches twenty-five shillings a-week, can 
find comfortable and sufficient accommodation in such 
houses when erected. But the family whose utmost 
economy cannot sustain a higher payment for lodgings 
than from two to three shillings a-week is not only ex- 
cluded altogether from the improved dwellings, but is 
really in a worse condition than before the erection of 
them, being either driven away altogether, or compelled 
to take up its abode in rooms already overcrowded. ‘The 
solution of this difficulty will continue to occupy the 
patient and anxious attention of your Committee.’ 


Mention is then made of the prizes for the 
cleanliness of rooms in Bloomsbury, for which 
eighty-eight persons have sent in their names as 
competitors, and of the flower-shows of which we 
have already spoken. The efforts for the improve- 
ment of dwellings at Hastings; in Drury-lane, by 
the “ Central London Dwellings Improvement 
Company ;” in Westminster, by Mr. W. Gibb; at 
South Kensington, the “Onslow Model Dwell- 
ings,” by Mr. Freake; in the houses in Cowley- 
street, Shadwell, by Mr. Hilliard; and in Mr, 
Alderman Waterlow’s “ Homes,” are alluded to. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE report for the past year, besides speaking of 
the classes in science, and the examinations, 
states that, as respects art, the Department con- 
sider that the time has arrived when the local 
schools have become sufficiently advanced in their 
studies to enable them to train students for mas- 
terships up to a certain grade of competency ; 
and a minute has, therefore, been passed, by which 
no further payments in London will be made to 
assist students to take the first certificate for a 
mastership. On the other hand, it is proposed to 
revert to the system of scholarships in the central 
school, which had been somewhat prematurely 
established in the schools of design. These 
scholarships will be open to competition to the 
advanced students of all local schools, and the 
holders of them will have the opportunity of 
making practical use of the collections of the 
Art Museum. In 1862, 8,896 children of poor 
schools in London were taught through the 
agency of the central school. ‘The total number 
ot schools of art now open in the United King- 
dom is 90. In the central schools 15,908 persons 
received instruction in the year; in the public, 
"71,423. 4,672 payments were made to schools of 
art in respect of results of examinations. Pay- 
ments on results have for the last ten years 
formed part of the system by which art-masters 








have been remunerated, and the working of the 
system has been such as to justify its complete 
adoption; minutes have accordingly been pre- 
pared extending the application of this principle 
to all the instruction given in or through the 
meaus of art schools. These minutes will also 
tend to restrict the aid of the State to those 
classes that are unable to provide such education 
for themselves, In the last year, 87,389 persons 
were taught drawing through the agency of the 
Department, the fees paid by them amounting to 
18,0177. Of thissum 5,0387. were paid by evening 
students, who are almost wholly artisans paying 
not more than 6d. per week for three lessons. 
Several foreign Governments, from a sense of the 
great influence of the Science and Art Department 
on the industrial progress of this country, have 
made application for detailed information of the 
working of the Department. To this foreign 
appreciation of the South Kensington Museum, 
we adverted recently when speaking of the French 
jurors’ reports. 

Referring to the pictures, Mr. Redgrave, In- 
spector-General for Art, states in his report that, 
notwithstanding the throngs of visitors—nearly 
a million during the past year—no injury of any 
kind resulted during the time. A careful exami- 
nation is periodically made: the surface of each 
picture is wiped with cotton wool; and the dirt 
deposited is found to be hardly appreciable. This 
is owing in great part to the arrangements made 
for a perfect ventilation of the galleries, the care- 
ful way in which the dust is removed daily, and 
the continuous cleansing of the floors. The pic- 
tures which, from their nearness to the spectators, 
are liable to injury from too close inspection, are 
gradually being protected by glazing. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tris society held its annual meeting, under 
the presidency of Archdeacon Bickersteth, at 
Wycombe, on error the 5th instant. An 
excursion was made to Hughenden to inspect the 
fine series of effigies in the parish church. 
Wycombe church was next visited, where the 
architectural and historical points of interest were 
explained by Mr. E. J. Payne. The church, the 
largest and finest in the county, is cruciform, 
with a deep choir of four bays, north and south 
chapels, transepts, nave of six bays with wide 
and lofty aisles, and western tower 108 feet high. 
The external walls are principally of the thirteenth 
century; the choir and Bower aisle late in the 
fifteenth ; the rebuilt crossing and western tower 
later still. A discussion ensued on some curious 
features lately discovered in the north aisle, and the 
remains of the ancient revestry at the north-west 
angle. From the church, the Society proceeded to 
the remains of the Hospital of St. John Baptist, 
in Eastontown, now used as the Royal Grammar 
School. Here the Society were received by the 
Headmaster (the Rev. J. Poulter), and were con- 
ducted to the ancient chapel, now the schoolroom, 
where a brief historical sketch of the hospital, 
which dates from the twelfth century, was given 
by Mr. Payne, who accompanied the members 
over the building. The fine Norman hall with 
aisles, of four bays, was of great interest, being 
almost perfect. The piers are alternately round 
and octagonal, supporting semicircular arches, 
with carved capitals of varying design. Other 
points of interest, namely, the remains of the old 
Copt-hall in Paul’s row, near the church, with its 
early kingpost roof: other Medieval buildings in 
the town, and the Castle Hill, were necessarily 
omitted from want of time. 

The next and greatest point of interest was the 
Roman pavement, recently disinterred at the east 
end of the borough, which was explained by Mr. 
Charles Faulkner, F.S.A., who pronounced it to be 
finer in workmanship than any he had seen in 
England, not excepting that at Cirencester. The 
device of the central pavement is a dog standing 
sideways by a tree, the meaning of which is at 
present unexplained. The site of the villa of 
which this formed a part, is close to the old 
British road, and near the strong entrenchments 
on Keep-hill. The pavement was discovered in 
1724, and then covered up, a record being put on 
the borough register, No. 3, by means of which 
the local secretaries of the society were enabled 
to identify its position. 

After luncheon, the annual meeting was held in 
the Guildhall, where ‘a temporary museum had 
been formed, consisting of many objects of local 
interest. Papers were then read by the Rev. 
W.H. Kelke on the desecrated churches in the 
neighbourhood, six of which are known to have 











existed within the borough of Wycombe alone, 
A paper by the Rev. J. R. Pretyman, on the 
Danish occupation of England, was read by the 
secretary ; and Mr. Payne next read a paper on 
the “Municipal Antiquities of the Borough, 
extracted from ancient unpublished records.” 

The chief feature of interest was the Roman 
pavement; and an effort will be made to procure 
a thorough exploration of the site. It is situate 
in a large meadow, every yard of which yields 
more or less bricks, tiles, and pottery ; and a rich 
harvest of archzological relics is confidently an. 
ticipated. Resolutions in order to put proceedings 
for exploration in proper form were passed, and 
the meeting terminated. The objects in the 
museum afforded abundant interest to a numerous 
assembly during the evening. 








St. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


THE long-pending question of site for the future 
building of St. Thomas’s Hospital, seems to have 
been decided in favour of the ground nearly op. 
posite the Houses of Parliament, on the southern 
embankment of the Thames. This ground amounts 
to about 8} acres, and the terms of the agree. 
ment are to be, that the ground shall be sold to 
the hospital for 95,0007 ,—the embankment to be 
made, and the space to be levelled by the 31st of 
December, 1865, by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. At the last meeting of the Board, the 
report of the Thames Embankment Committee 
was brought up and adopted; and the chairman 
was authorized to communicate to the treasurer 
of the hospital, that the offer of the latter was 
accepted. The price is an advance of 15,000/. 
upon a former offer by the hospital, for the same 
ground; and it is 5,000/. under the sum originally 
asked by the Metropolitan Board. 

We should greatly depart from what we have 
been urging for years past, — namely, that the 
proper sites for hospitals which are to cure dis- 
ease, are sites extra-urban,—if we expressed entire 
satisfaction with the conclusion that has been 
arrived at. We of course never wished that there 
should be no facilities for instant treatment of 
accidents and disease ; and we were always pre- 
pared to recognize the importance of having the 
best medical assistance, and of the visits of friends 
of patients. But we have not found that the health 
of London has yet reached the standard of the 
country, or that “‘the faculty” are worth more than 
the pure air, as remedial agents; and we are in fine 
staggered by a decision which seems to shut out of 
view conlusions of those who have most considered 
questions of the site and construction of hospitals. 
It was lately urged by a deputation from the 
south London parishes, which waited upon the 
governors, that either of the other sites, the 
Surrey Gardens or Bethlehem, was preferable to the 
Stangate site, both on account of healthiness and 
convenience. The Lambeth vestry and guardians 
at that time were prepared to go to Chancery 
in the event of a selection of the Stangate site. 
The latter site, it was urged, would be unhealthy, 
because of the fumes from the adjacent factories, 
and the miasmata from the mud banks of the 
Thames, as the river would not be embanked 
below Westminster Bridge for a long time to 
come. The main drainage scheme would not pro- 
bably produce so much good in cleansing the river 
as was thought; for, on good authority it was 
shown, that the upcast flow of the river enabled 
the sea water to produce an influence upon the 
water “as high up as Teddington, and even at 
Kingston.” Our question, however, was not 
between the three metropolitan sites, but between 
London and a healthful locality within ready 
access by railway; or it was so, as to the main 
structure at least. 








PETROLEUM. 


Tue American mineral oils are now being 80 
abundantly imported into this country, and the 
vapours from them in store are so nauseous, that 
the question of the influence of these vapours 0D 
health as well as comfort, has been forcing itself 
into notice. The officer of health at Liverpool 
has reported that the vapours are a decide 
nuisance, but that he has not had sufficient 
evidence to prove that they are injurious to health. 
His report, however, appears to have been mis- 
understood to signify that they had no injurious 
influence,—which he is far from stating. Since 
this report was published, the Health — 
of Liverpool have been deluged with complaints 
as to the “ great annoyance, sickness, and nausea 
occasioned by these vapours, in the districts where 
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petroleum is stored; and it has been suggested 
that the article ought to be kept in hermetically 
sealed casks, as when imported from Burmah. 
By distillation much can be done to remove 
the bad smell; but it is remarkable that 
some at least of what has been thus deodorized, 
yields a far more offensive smell in lamp burning 
than the other; which latter, if the lamp be a 
good one, and the glass closely-fitting and of 
proper length and width, can be used without any 
smell whatever, while yielding a bright and 
cheerful as well as extremely economical light, 
well adapted for use in the dwellings of the poor. 
The heat given off is felt by some as objectionable ; 
but although the oils more recently introduced 
appear to make the lamp brasses hotter; still, with 
all its inconveniences, mineral oil is a valuable 
boon to the poor, and infinitely preferable to the 
comparatively dead-alive light of tallow or com- 
posite candles, As for the explosive nature of 
certain adulterated forms of mineral oil, of course 
that is not to be lost sight of: even in the ships 
importing it, there is danger, as a recent instance 
sufficiently shows; but the risk is wilful; and no 
oil is safer in use than mineral oil of sufficient spe- 
cific gravity. It is far less dangerous than gas, 

A report on petroleum gas has been made by 
Mr. G. Bower, of Hunts, a gas contractor, who 
states that petroleum gas gives less heat than coal 
gas. It costs much more, but yields a finer light, 
devoid of such noxious ingredients as sulphide of 
carbon, with which coal gas is not unfrequently 
contaminated. 

The trade in petroleum, from America, con- 
tinues to increase. In the first half of 1861 the 
exportation from New York, &c., was 3,250 barrels: 
in the same period of 1862 it was 108,000 barrels; 
and in the same period of 1863 it has been 
425,000 barrels. A preparation of the material 
called colzarine oil, and which is free from smell 
and also from sulphur compounds, has lately been 
used in moderator lamps. 








THE LATE MR, JOSHUA FIELD, 


Wz have noticed with regret, the announcement 
of the decease of Mr. Joshua Field, F.R.S., an 
eminent mechanical engineer, and a leading mem- 
ber of the Institution of Civil Engineers, whose 
name should be well known to the greater num- 
ber of our readers. Mr. Field’s death occurred 
on the morning of the 11th inst. He was in the 
‘7th year of his age. He was a member of the 
eminent firm of Messrs. Maudslay, Sons, & 
Field. His attention had been especially directed to 
the marine engine, and to steam navigation, since 
the year 1816, when Maudslay & Co. made a pair of 
combined engines, each 14-horse power, applying 
the power to the paddle-wheel shaft by the crank, 
instead of by cog-wheels, according to the previous 
mode. As is well known, this establishment took 
a very prominent part in the prosecution of steam 
navigation; and it deserves to be remembered 
that it was Messrs. Maudslay & Field who boldly 
engaged to construct engines of adequate power 
to propel a vessel across the Atlantic, of the 
necessary size to carry sufficient fuel for the 
Voyage, at a time when many competent autho- 
rities doubted its practicabilit:, and the first con- 
structors of the day declined to undertake it. The 
engines were completed axd fitted on board the 
Grevt’ Western in March 1838 3; and shortly 
suerwards that vessel started on her first voyage 
—— Bristol, reaching New York, a distance of 

000 miles, in 13 days and 10 hours. The suc- 
- of this voyage across the Atlantic, exceeded 

€ most sanguine expectations of the promoters, 
and there seemed no limit to the extension of 
— steam navigation, other companies and 
i ard vessels being speedily projected and de- 
B... late Mr. Field was one of six young men* 
inet towards the end of the year 1817, founded 
br Paper of Civil Engineers. He was one 
re . oe vice-presidents, and he continued 
Ise ches office until elected president on the 
pool ae 1848, being the first president 
Ps “n ; rom that class of engineers whose atten- 
ae ad been more particularly devoted to purely 
an anical pursuits and the construction of ma- 
onl we This office he filled for two years—the 
=a — by the regulations—discharging 
pe u “4 which belonged to it with great assi- 
deli y and devotion. In his inaugural address, 
tic _— on February 1, 1848, he alluded par- 

warly to the changes which had then been 
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introduced into steam navigation, and to some of 
the more marked improvements, both in the 
engines and the vessels, by which they had been 
adapted for carrying cargo and fuel for long 
voyages, and for attaining great speed on short 
voyages. 





SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


TxH2 number of buildings erected, last year, in 
connexion with Church of England schools, was 
101; and the number enlarged or improved was 
72. The total amount awarded out of Parlia- 
mentary grants was 50,237/,: the total amount 
sobseribed, by the promoters was 142,925/.; and 
the total expended was 193,320/. The number of 
additional children accommodated by the new 
buildings was 28,139, and accommodation was 
also afforded for 2,370 children by the enlarge- 
ment of previously existing schools; making an 
aggregate of 30,509. The number of new school- 
houses built last year, with the assistance of the 
Committee of Council on Education, by the Wes- 
leyan, Roman Catholic, &c., bodies, was 28; and 
the number enlarged or improved was 20. The 
total amount awarded out of Parliamentary 
grants was 13,751/,.: the total amount subscribed 
by the promoters was 32,430/.; and the total 
amount expended was 46,1817. The number of 
additional children accommodated by the new 
buildings was 7,233, and accommodation was 
afforded for 873 children by the enlargement of 
previously existing schools; making an aggregate 
of 8,106. These figures refer to England and 
Scotland only. 








THE PUBLIC WORKS ACT IN 
LANCASHIRE. 


Tur whole million and a half sterling which 
the Government have been empowered by the 
Legislature to lend for sanitary and other works 
in the cotton-spinning districts, will probably be 
applied for before the middle of autumn, as 
announced by Mr. Rawlinson, the Government 
Commissioner, at last week’s meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Central Relief Fund. 
He then stated that he was happy to inform the 
committee that a bond fide application had already 
gone up from Preston for something like 50,0007. ; 
that at Blackburn it was resolved to apply for 
about 75,000/., and that was merely a first instal- 
ment; that application would be made from 
Wigan for 35,0007. ; from Bolton, for 50,000/. ; 
from Stockport, for 50,000/.; from Oldham, for 
50,0002. ; from Ashton, for about 30,000/.; from 
Bromley, for 30,000/.; from Glossop, for 8,000/. ; 
from Denton, for 3,0007.; from Dukinfield, for 
8,0007.; from Rochdale, for 30,0007. The money 
was to be advanced by instalments. The first 
object of the Government was to give a certain 
amount of relief in the execution of sanitary 
works and town improvements. It was his duty 
to lay fully before the Government all the details 
of the several kinds of work; and it would bea 
breach of faith on the part of any corporation if 
they were to apply for a large sum of money for 
paving the streets, and employing skilled labour 
to the utmost extent necessary on the work ; they 
would be expected, though not compelled, to use 
unskilled labour for everything that it was capable 
of performing. Even in work of that description 
he could say, from personal knowledge, that 
the lowest estimate of unskilled labour which 
might be made available was from 18 to 25 per 
cent. 

Mr. Farnall, the colleague of Mr. Rawlinson, 
said he had seen and conferred with close upon 
300 of the local authorities for carrying out the 
works; and there was every reason to expect that 
in the whole of the places represented by them 
the entire provisions of the Act would be received. 
He believed that, in all cases which they had 
visited, each man would receive the same rate of 
remuneration as could be earned by any inde- 
pendent labourer. Lord Egerton said he had re- 
cently visited a considerable number of the Stock- 
port operatives who were employed by himself in 
out-door work during the whole of the winter, 
and he was astonished at the extraordinary im- 
provement which had taken place in their ap- 
pearance. 

At this meeting it was stated that there was 
still a balance of 3177. in hand, and that the pre- 
vious week’s subscription was 1,3737. There was 
an increase of 1,299 persons in twenty-seven 
unions receiving relief. We have some reason, 
however, to believe that this is attributable to an 
increase of persons temporarily awaiting employ- 
ment during harvest time, and not to a falling off 
in advance of the cotton trades: indeed, how are 





we otherwise to account for the fact that the 
operatives in the cotton districts are now earning 
about 59,0007. more weekly than they did in 
February ? 

Sewerage and paving appear to be among the 
chief works contemplated in various towns. The 
commissioners have lately visited Macclesfield and 
explained matters to the local Board of Guar- 
dians, and there has been a discussion in the 
Manchester council; but the employment of any 
considerable amount of unskilled labour in paving, 
seems to be regarded as a difficulty, in connexion 
with the cost of material. The Manchester 
authorities contemplate the employment of cotton- 
spinners on the new cemetery there. 





BUILDING NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


Cork.—Mr. J. Carmichael, of Liverpool, has de- 
termined to erect, at a cost of 1,000/., schools in 
connexion with the Trinity Presbyterian Church, in 
Summer-hill, Cork. The church was lately erected 
in order to meet the requirements of the district. 
The foundation-stone of the school-building has 
been laid. The structure will be a Gothic one, in 
keeping with the church, and capable of accom- 
modating 240 boys and girls. 

Drogheda.—The death of Mr. M‘Cloud, the 
principal contractor for erecting the two bridges 
over the Boyne, took place immediately after the 
completion of the St. Dominick’s Bridge, and has 
occasioned a delay in proceeding with the works 
of the more important stone structure. The com- 
mittee at the last meeting decided to serve the 
required notice on the surviving contractor and 
Mr. M‘Cloud’s representatives, which if not com- 
plied with will decide the late contract. 

Galway.—The Roman Catholic new church of 
St. Ignatius, belonging to the Jesuits, has been 
dedicated. The edifice is situate on the Sea-road. 
The architect was Mr. S. U. Roberts; and the 
contractors were Messrs. Semple & Nugent. The 
church, which was commenced in 1861, is now 
complete, with the exception of the organ, altar, 
and some minor internal decorations. A sacristy 
is proposed to be built to the north of the church, 
with access to the sanctuary. The edifice is built 
of hammered limestone ashlar work in courses; 
the south gable or principal front, the spire and the 
quoins, dressings, &c., being punched, and the jambs 
and arches of the principal doors and windows 
moulded. The church, which is in the Gothic 
style, is in the form of a Latin cross, 115 feet ex- 
treme length, 36 feet wide, and 70 feet across the 
transepts, 56 feet tothe ridge, and 110 feet to the 
top of the cross on the spire. It is not subdivided 
into nave and aisle. ‘The roof is stained timber 
with Gothic open-framed principals and hammer- 
beams resting on ornamental corbels. The rafters 
and purlins are also stained. Light is obtained by 
large windows in the north and south gables, 
two triple lancet-windows in the transepts, and 
eight smaller two-light windows at the sides. A 
provision has been made for professionals in the 
thickness of one of the side walls between the 
buttresses. They are to be enclosed with open 
Gothic timber screen work, The organ-loft is at 
the north end of the nave, over the front porch, 
to which cast-iron stairs are in course of erection. 
The front is Gothic open-framing, relieved by 
crimson cloth at the back. 

Sligo.—A saw-will establishment, surmounted 
by a tall chimney, has been erected for Messrs. 
James O’Connor & Co., in Adelaide-road. This 
is a new branch of business in the West of 
Ireland. Four machines, from Messrs. Worssam 
& Co., of Chelsea, are at work. The machines 
include a rack-bench for cutting logs or scant- 
lings; a pitch frame, for cutting deals or flitches ; 
a saw-bench, for cutting scantlings of any size ; 
and a moulding or planing machine. Messrs. 
O’Connor & Co. have had fitted up a 25-horse 
power engine from Messrs. Victor Coates & Co., 
Belfast, by which the machinery of the mill is 
driven. 
mechanical appliances of the establishment. 

Carlow.—A new mansion is to be erected at 
Mount Wolseley for Sir John R. Wolseley, Bart. 
The site selected is within a mile of the town of 
Tullow. The mansion is to be erected according 
to plans prepared by Messrs. Lanyan & Co., of 
Belfast and Dublin, architects. The execution of 
the works has been entrusted to Mr. William 
Faircloth, of Carlow, with Mr. William Gibson, 
as clerk of works. The foundation stone has just 
been laid by Lady Wolseley. 

Tipperary.—A Roman Catholic school is about 
to be erected here. The school-house will be 90 
feet by 35 feet. The cost is estimated at 1,065, 
Mr. Robert Boles is the contractor. 


It is their intention to increase the , 
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THE TOMB OF BURKE AND WILLS. 


Att England, and most people in her colonies, 
have heard of the explorers, Burke and Wills, who 
lost their lives when conducting an expedition 
across Australia, from Cooper’s Creek to Carpen- 
taria. Not for the purpose of offering to our readers 
a view of a monument having claim to rank as 
architectural art-work, but for that simply of 
helping to record the commendable act itself, of 
commemoration of these brave men, we this week 
give a view of the monolith which has been 
erected in the Melbourne General Cemetery over 
the grave of the explorers. 

After it had been originally determined in Mel- 
bourne to mark the grave of Barke and Wills 
with a monument, competitive designs were in- 
vited by the Government through the Exploration 
Committee, a premium of 107, being offered for 
the most appropriate. Two designs furnished by 
Messrs. Huxley, Parker, & Co., of Russell Street, 
were selected, one of which consisted of a solid 
granite Sarcophagus, raised on two steps of the 
same material; and the other, a massive Obelisk, 
also of granite, plain and well proportioned : 
neither of these designs, however, was thought 
to meet the peculiar requirements of the case. 
The proximity of a monument of the late Sir 
Charles Hotham, the Committee thought, rendered 
necessary the adoption of such a design as would 
form a striking contrast. Messrs. Huxley, Parker, 
& Co, were requested by the committee to furnish 
another design, of which the main feature should 
be a massive Monolith. The monument consists 
of a Monolith of granite, roughly hewn from 
the quarry, measuring 12 feet high, by 6 feet 
square at the base, and tapering to 5 feet square 
at the summit. This block alone would weigh 
nearly 30 tons; and it is raised on a die, also formed 
of asingle block, 3 feet high and 8 feet square, 
on which will be engraved appropriate inscrip- 
tions. The lower bases or steps project 18 inches 
all round, the bottom base of all extending over 
about 14 feet’ square of ground; the height of 
the monument is 18 feet, and the massiveness 





and simplicity of the design were thought at Mel- 
bourne, to be “calculated to properly impress 
beholders with a sense of its fitness to form a 
National Memorial of the Dead.” 








COMPETITION. 





THE FREE WEST CHURCH, GREENOCK. 


Tuts church, recently opened,—and a particu- 
lar description of which appeared in a previous 
number of the Builder,—is situate in the west 
end of Greenock, at the corner of Ardgowan and 
Kelly streets. The chief peculiarity in the build- 


| ing, is one to which some interest might be at- 


Presbyterian Church and Manse, Londonderry. | tached in connexion with the question of arrange: 
The committee appointed for carrying into effect| ment of the plans of churches suitable for the 
the erection of these buildings, having issued an| congregational uses that are more or less charac- 


advertisement inviting architects to submit de- 
signs, and several sets of drawings having been 
sent in, the first premium has been awarded to 
the design bearing the motto “ Westminster,” 
which was found to be the production of Mr. 
William Hague, jun., of Dublin and Cavan. The 
works are to be carried out in accordance with this 
design, at the Water-side. 








THE ART-UNION PICTURES. 


Tue works selected by the prize-holders of the 
Art-Union of London, are now on view in the 
galleries of the Society of British Artists. They 
comprise 115 oil-paintings, 37 water-colour draw- 
ings, and 13 bronzes and statuettes. They give 
but slight notion, in the smaller and sculpturesque 
class of works especially, of the importance of the 
society’s operations and the results in art. 
Amongst the best pictures are, “Summer on the 
Thames” (31), W. W. Gosling; ‘ Learning a 
Ballad” (14), F. Underhill; “View looking up 
Loch Lomond” (55), A. Clint; “A Summer 
Ramble” (62), R. Collinson; “ A Welsh Valley ” 
(67), H. J. Boddington; “The Beaver Pool on 
the Conway ” (100), E. A. Pettitt; and “ Waiting 
for the Ferry-boat” (107), W. D. Kennedy. The 
principal prizes are represented by the picture of 
Kepler in Venice (5), by T. Heaphy; and by 
F. B. Barwell’s admirable work “A Reconcilia- 
tion” (60). The water-colour drawings by Absolon, 
J.G. Philp, W. Callow, W. C. Smith, and others, 
are very good, 








teristic of the different forms of Protestantism— 
a question to which we have several times lately 
called attention. The peculiarity in previous 
cases, it may be remembered, consisted of the use 
of aisles so narrow as to serve only for passages, 
whereby the piers were not obstructions. A 
similar arrangement is observed here, in what may 
be described as side-corridors outside the mai 
walls of the church, and having the appearance 
externally of low aisles. The clerestory walls, or 
rather the side walls proper of the church, are 
supported, it is hardly necessary to repeat, on stone 
piers; whilst the pews communicate directly with 
the corridors. The extreme length of the church 
within the walls is 84 feet, exclusive of a seml- 
circular apex; and the width is 48 feet. The 
hewn stone is from the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 
The church accommodates about 950 persons, and, 
with the adjoining hall, session-house, c., has 
cost about 6,000/. The tower has as yet only 
been carried up about twenty feet above = 
eaves. The architect is Mr. Honeyman, jan, rm 
Glasgow. The contractor for the masons wor 
was Mr. Thomas Watson, Glasgow ; and for the 
carpenters’ work, Mr. D. Anderson, Greenock. Mr. 
Shanks, Glasgow, was the carver ; and Mr. James 
Calderwood, the clerk of works. 








ARCHITECTURAL AssocIaTION: VOLUNTARY 
Examination Crass.—On Saturday, 15th inst., 
the members of the Association will visit Windsor 
Castle. Trains from Waterloo Station at 2°40 | 
and Paddington at 2°45 p.m. On Friday, 2 ~ ’ 
Mr, R. R. Bayne will treat of Natural Philosop®y- 
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THE FREE WEST CHURCH, GREENOCK.—Mr. Hoyerman, Juy., Arcurrecr. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lowdham (Notts).—A new organ, built by 
Messrs. Lloyd & Dudgeon, of Nottingham, has 
been opened in the ancient church of Lowdham. 
The edifice was repaired and restored within the 
last few years, and its internal fittings re-arranged. 

Chaddesley Corbett (Worcestershire). — The 
restoration of the old church of Chaddesley Cor- 
bett is now in progress. The work was entrusted 
to Mr. Butterfield, architect; and Mr. H. Lovatt, 
of Wolverhampton, was appointed to execute the 
work. The contract was for the rebuilding of 
the north aisle, and stripping and retiling one 
side of the roof of the nave and north aisle; ex- 
tending and rebuilding the north aisle, also the 
south-east angle of the south aisle; altering the 
present entrance at the west to the south side of 
the tower ; repewing the nave and aisles and the 
north chancel; laying down new floors of wood 
and tile; reglazing the whole of the windows 
except the great chancel; cleansing the whole of 
the stone from whitewash ; restoring the bases and 
mouldings, pulling down the nave ceiling, and 
making good all unsound timber, and leaving it 
open to rafters. The stone for the whole of the 
work has been obtained from an adjoining quarry, 
which also furnished the material from which the 
tower was built. The new north aisle has been 
built up ready for the roof. It was found neces- 
sary to shore up the nave pillars while the work 
of underpinning was being done, as the founda- 
tions were so bad that the greatest care had to be 
used in keeping them in their place; but the 
whole of the pillars of the south side have been 
underbuilt. Itis expected that the great chancel 
will not at present be restored, as it belongs to 
the corporation of Warwick, who are not as yet 
prepared to undertake the work. The estimate 
for this work was 1,500/., of which 1,300/. have 
been raised by subscription in the parish and 
neighbourhood. 

Lower Gornal.—St. James’s Church, Lower 
Gornal, an edifice erected in the midst of a dis- 
trict of the Black Country, of some importance, 
has been re-opened, after undergoing a renovation 
and several alterations. The church had, prior to 
the restoration, been inadequate to the wants of 
the increasing congregation ; and to remedy this, 
the space occupied by the old vestry has been 
thrown into the church, thus affording additional 
sittings, A new vestry has, however, been fitted 
up in the lower part of the church. The pews 
have also been to some extent altered, and the 
doors to them removed. The church has been 
embellished with oak mouldings, and ornamental 
work round the windows, given by the Earl of 
Dudley. The pulpit has been moved to another 
part of the church to that it occupied before. The 
church, too, has been painted throughout, and 
drained. The architect connected with the altera- 
tions was Mr. Bourne ; and the builder, Mr. Hart- 
land. The cost of the renovation was about 3002., 
— raised by voluntary contributions, and a 
rate. 

Welshampton.—The new church here has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Lichfield. The 
edifice has been erected at the sole expense of 
Mrs. Mainwaring, of Oteley Park, Ellesmere. The 
old church, which was an unsightly brick building, 
having been almost dangerous, it was resolved by 
the late Mr. C. K. Mainwaring, and the minister 
and parishioners, to erect a new fabric. A sub- 
scription was set on foot for this purpose, Mr. 
Mainwaring, the patron of the living, heading the 
list. Before, however, anything was carried out, 
the death of Mr. Mainwaring took place; and it 
was then determined by Mrs. Mainwaring, his 
widow, to build the church in memory of her 
deceased husband, at her sole ex pense. The church 
18 dedicated to St. Michael, and was built from 
designs by Mr. Scott. Its style is Gothic. There 
are a nave, chancel, and south aisle, and a north 
porch. The organ and vestry occupy a chamber 
on the right of the altar. The chancel is termi- 
nated by a semicircular apse, and over the large 
arch between it and the nave is the bell turret, 
oo containing two bells by Warner, of London. 
: — principal entrance to the churchyard is a 

ch gate, roofed with old tiles. The pillars between 
7 nave and side aisles are circular, and composed 

Polished Devonshire marble; their caps and 
png moulded. The roof of the church is an open 
a springing from a cornice upon a series of 

he corbels, and composed of a succession of 
pha rafters or ribs, moulded and stopped. The 
—- roof also springs from a stone cornice, the 
: culdings of which are enriched with a deep band 
oe representing the convolvulus and other 
msi in a partially conventional treatment. The 

work is made throughout in an arched form, 





its surface being divided into panelled squares and 
horizontal and vertical mouldings. These panels 
are crossed by smaller diagonal ribs, sub-divided, 
and having a carved flower or boss at each inter- 
section. The chancel has a two-light window, 
with a quatrefoil over. The north side, with the 
apse, is lighted by three single lancet windows, 
with marble shafts to their inside jambs, and filled 
with stained glass by Messrs. Heaton & Butler, of 
London. These four windows were the gift of 
Mr. T. Mainwaring, M.P. The two-light window 
represents the Nativity and Baptism of Christ; 
the others, the Raising of Lazarus, Our Lord 
bearing his Cross, and the Resurrection. The 
arches of the organ chamber and vestry are seg- 
mental, and moulded, and each is filled up to the 
springing with a light open arcade of oak screen- 
work, trefoiled, and resting upon moulded shafts. 
On the south side of the chancel are two sedilia, 
trefoil-headed, and divided by shafts of griotte 
and Greek green marble. On the north side is a 
recess for a credence-table, also trefoiled. The 
altar-table is approached by marble steps. Behind 
the table is a reredos of alabaster, in three panels, 
the centre one being higher than the other, and 
containing a representation of the Crucifixion. 
The side panels have monograms in the centre, 
and are moulded and enriched with inlays of 
various marbles. The cornice is carved with pas- 
sion-flower and other ornaments. The chancel 
seats are of oak, and carved. The pulpit stands 
against the north side of the chancel arch, and it 
is octagonal, and of Caen stone, with marble shafts 
at the angles. In the centre of each panel is one 
of the sacred monograms, and the cornice is deeply 
foliated. The font near the north door is similar 
in character to the pulpit. The paving of the 
nave and aisle is of red and black quarry tiles, by 
Godwin, of Lugwardine. The north wall has two- 
light windows, east of the porch, which are similar 
in character to those in the chancel. The windows 
not filled with stained glass are glazed with rough 
clear glass, by Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham ; 
the quarries being arranged in geometrical pat- 
terns, specially designed for the purpose. The 
west window is of three lights, filled with stained 
glass. The accommodation provided is for about 
250 persons. The roof of the church is covered 
with small blue and green slates, arranged in 
lozenge and zig-zag patterns. The whole of the 
work has been superintended by Mr. I. Edwards, 
the superintendent of works at Oteley Park, who 
also prepared the nave-seats, screens, roofs, and 
lich gate. The chancel-seats were made by Messrs. 
Rattie & Kett, of Cambridge; the brass work by 
Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry; the stone carving 
(including the pulpit, font, and reredos), by Mr. 
Farmer, of London. The organ was built by 
Mr. Holditch, of London. The heating apparatus 
was provided by Mr. Resser, of London. 

Bonsall.—The church of Bonsall, according to 
the Derbyshire Advertiser, has been re-opened. 
The edifice was wholly unfitted for public worship, 
the building being damp and unhealthy, besides 
having an unsightly appearance. The aisles were 
crowded with heavy galleries, in a dangerous state 
of rottenness and decay—only preserved from 
downfall by numerous wooden props. The whole 
church was pewed in the regular horse-box fashion, 
and the chancel and tower were almost entirely 
cut off from the rest of the church by screens of 
lath and plaster. To accommodate the sitters in 
the galleries, the windows of the aisles had been so 
altered and enlarged as to have lost almost all 
trace of their original character ; and other square 
openings had been formed, perfectly regardless of 
position and appropriateness ; in fact, the church 
had been as completely disfigured as was possible 
without entire destruction. From remains dis- 
covered in pulling down some of the aisle-work, 
this is believed to be a very ancient foundation. 
The existing fabric, however, shows no trace of 
earlier work than the thirteenth century. The 
exigencies of the parish required increased accom- 
modation to make up for the removal of the large 
galleries. To provide for this the aisles have been 
somewhat widened and lengthened towards the 
west end, the original features being restored. 
One feature in the church is the height of the 
chancel floor above that of the nave, caused by the 
peculiarity of the site. This gives a flight of steps 
at the chancel arch. The church as restored 
affords accommedation for about 365 persons on 
the ground-floor. The works have been carried 
out by Mr. Francis, builder, Cromford, under the 
direction of Mr. Ewan Christian, architect, at a 
cost of about 1,550/. 

Darlton (East Retford).—The church at Darl- 
ton is to be restored. This church was first en- 
dowed about 1346, but the edifice was not erected 
generally until nearly two centuries afterwards. 


‘overlooked them. 





It is now all pulled down excepting the tower, 
and is about being rebuilt by Messrs. Tomlinson & 
Lee, of Retford. In pulling down the late build- 
ing, amongst the débris were found various tokens 
of a former church, such as mullions, cornices, 
tracery, &e. The edifice consisted of a nave and 
north aisle, the former 36 feet long by 18 feet 
6 inches wide; the latter 27 feet 7 inches long by 
11 feet 6 inches wide. The chancel was 20 feet 
long by 18 feet wide. The nave and aisle were 
connected by three pointed Late Perpendicular 
arches. The tower scarcely can be said to belong 
to any style. Towards the bottom is a one-light 
window of Early English: the other window is of 
a very debased character. The old brick porch has 
been taken away and is not to be restored. The 
door from thence into the church is of the transi- 
tion style, between Norman and Early English, 
and is to remain. The screen between the nave 
and chancel was an old oak screen, carved, but 
covered over with laths and mortar, and beautified 
with an abundance of whitewash. This has been 
taken away, and is be replaced by a carved stone 
arch. The chancel window is of five lights of 
Early English floriated, but the foliage is plain. 
The top of the tower is to be taken down, and a 
new cornice erected: there is to bea spire, 18 feet 
high. The new church will have a stone pulpit, 
carved ; also a new vestry-room at the east end of 
the north aisle. The architects for the nave and 
aisles are Messrs. Hine & Evans, of Nottingham; 
and for the chancel, Mr. E. Christian, for the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The whole will be 
covered with Westmoreland slate, and the con- 
tract amounts to about 1,000/. The contractors, 
Messrs. Tomlinson & Lee, have agreed with the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to repair and restore 
the chancel of Ragnall church, with which Darlton 
is connected. 

Lichfield—A new vestry has been recently 
erected at the chancel end of St. Chad’s Church, 
by voluntary subscription. The site of the old 
vestry, at the other end of the church, is being 
fitted up for the choir. It is just completed. 

Moreton (Cheshire).—The new church recently 
builé at Moreton has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Chester. The erection of the building 
is due to the liberality of Mr. Wm. Inman, of 
Liverpool, who has defrayed the entire cost of the 
structure. The building has been constructed by 
Mr. Sheriff, of Oxton, from designs furnished by 
Messrs. Cunningham & Audsley, architects, Liver- 
pool. The edifice consists of a nave, chancel, 
vestry, porch, and spire. The nave is 63 feet long 
by 31 feet wide, the chancel 25 feet by 20 feet, 
the roof being of a proportionate height, con- 
structed of oak, stained and varnished. The spire 
is 100 feet high, and contains a peal of bells, cast 
by Messrs. Warren & Sons, London, at a cost of 
2007. The pulpit, reading-desk, and font are 
carved in Caen stone, with serpentine marble 
columns. The east window, of stained glass, from 
tne designs of the architects, was executed by 
Messrs. Edmunson, of Manchester. The church 
(which is built of white stone, found in the neigh- 
bourhood, and is paved with ornamental tile) will 
accommodate about 320 persons. A parsonage- 
house has been erected in connexion with the 
church, at a cost of 1,600/. 

Liverpool.—Christ: Church, Hunter-street, has 
been re-opened, after having undergone various 
improvements. The principal alterations are, the 
removal of the upper gallery, the construction of 
new entrances in Hunter-street, the want of 
which was seriously felt, and the removal of the 
pews in the body, and the “ three-decker ” which 
The latter has given place to a 
pulpit of a light character, composed partly of 
open ironwork, and the latter to open benches. 
The chancel has been fitted with stalls for a choir, 
and furnished with a lectern for the lessons. 

York.—A second, or nave organ is shortly to 
be erected in the Cathedral. This instrument is 
to consist of three complete manual organs and a 
pedal organ. It is now being constructed at the 
workshops of Messrs. Hill & Son, according to 
specifications prepared by Dr. Monk, organist to 
the Cathedral. The whole cost of this new in- 
strument (or the greater part of it) will, it is said, 
be defrayed by the Dean. It is intended that the 
new organ shall be publicly used for the first time 
at a meeting of the diocesan choirs, to be held in 
September next. The instrument is to be fixed 
in the third opening of the arcade, on the north 
side of the nave from the central tower, where 
upon a platform already laid down it is to occupy 
a space of 18 feet 5 inches by 12 feet. The front 
pipes are to range in a direct line with the 
columns in the centre aisle. A slight projection 
will be caused by a low platform for the organist; 
but this it is not expected will interfere with the 
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view of the nave. The back portion of the organ 
will recede into the north aisle to a depth of 
4 feet, leaving an open space of nearly 17 feet in 
the rear, affording room for passing up and down 
the aisle, and furnishing, it is expected, no ob- 
struction to any of the stained-glass windows. 
Opinions have been expressed that the present 
organ might have been adapted, by addition of 
independent action at the side, to the purposes 
which the new organ is intended to answer; but 
this the local Herald states it has authority for 
saying—so full is the present instrument—could 
have been done at little less cost than the pur- 
chase of the new organ, whilst the result would 
have been altogether of a problematical character. 
Malton.—One of the south windows of St. 
Leonard’s church having recently been blown out, 
and other repairs and alterations being required at 
the remaining five windows in the nave, a vestry 
meeting was convened to take into consideration 
the best means of providing the necessary funds 
for carrying out the work. The estimated cost of 
the whole work is about 110/., and it was resolved 
to commence a subscription list forthwith. A 
plan of the proposed new windows, which are in 
the Early Norman style of architecture, was sub- 
mitted to the meeting and approved. 
Alnwick.—St. Michael’s parish church, Alnwick, 
is now undergoing repair and restoration. The 
wooden screen-work in the chancel, which was 
placed there in the middle of the last century, by 
one of the Dukes of Northumberland, has been re- 
rooved, and a stone screen substituted in its place. 
The large eastern window has been replaced by 
One in accordance with the period of the other 
parts of the church, and the chancel altogether 
remodelled. The church is of Perpendicular 
character, and a row of new arches in that style 
has been inserted in the nave, which has also been 
reseated with open benches, the old close pews 
being removed. The front wall and windows were 
much decayed: the wall has been repaired and 
strengthened, and four of the windows have been 
tuken down and replaced with new ones, in har- 
mony with the other parts of the building. 
Cockermouth.—The foundation stone of a new 
church has been laid at Cockermouth. The edifice 
to be erected will be called Christ Church; and as 
it is chiefly intended for the poorer classes, the 
site selected for it has been chosen with a view 
to their convenience, and stands in a thickly- 
populated part of the end of south-street, near to 
the site of the new station of the Cockermouth, 
Keswick, and Penrith Railway. The building 
will be in the Early English style, without orna- 
ment. Sufficient funds have not been collected to 
complete the building ; and at present the tower 
will only be carried up to the ridge of the roof. 
The architect is Mr. Bruce, of Whitehaven; and 
the contractors are Mr. Hepworth, builder, and 
Mr. Jonathan Cape, joiner and carpenter. 
Withecombe Raleigh (Exmouth).—The founda- 
tion-stone of a new church was laid on July 2lst, 
by Lady Rolle. The building is to consist of nave, 
with clerestory, 80 feet by 25 feet; aisles, 12 feet 
wide; chancel, 27 feet by 20 feet; and a tower 
adjoining it on the south side, forming a south 
transept. There are also a north transept and 
organ chamber. The building is of limestone, 
with Bath stone dressings, of the Early Decorated 
Gothic. It is to accommodate about 700, without 
galleries. The cost will be about 4,5007. Mr. 
Burridge, of Exmouth, is the contractor ; and the 
clerk of works, Mr. T. Elliott. The architect is 
Mr. Edward Ashworth, of Exeter. The building 
is to be warmed by Messrs. Haden’s apparatus, 





DISSENTING AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Colchester.—The new Congregational church 
erected upon the site of the old Round Meeting- 
house, Lion-walk, Colchester, has been opened for 
public worship. It is inthe Geometric style. The 
extreme length of the interior of the building 
from the back of the organ to the west window’ 
is 88 feet; width, 51 feet ; height to the roof, 63 
feet. The west end has a centre gable, with 
a four-light window, 26 feet high by 10 feet wide, 
finished on a moulded stone string-course, below 
which is the principal entrance, opening on to a 
stone staircase, branching right and left to the 
gallerics. On the north-west angle are a tower 
and spire, 125 feet high. The tower forms an 
entrance porch to the ground-floor, and to the 
gallery, with a corresponding entrance in the 
south-west corner by a winding staircase leading 
to the gallery for the Sunday-school children and 
about 100 soldiers from the camp. The north and 


south fronts have five gabled windows, the three 
centre being two-lights and the ends three-lights, 
24 feet high, with stained glass heads, standing on 
a moulded string course. The interior is divided 
into three widths transversely by arched principals 
of timber resting on cast-iron columns, which also 
support the galleries, and five similar arches on 
each side divide the length into as many bays 
under the principal purline of the roof. The 
ceilings are formed with wrought boarding, the 
rafters and other timbers being exposed, and 
stained and varnished. The gallery extends along 
the north and south sides, and at the west end 
over the entrances. The pulpit, to correspond 
with the building, and placed at the east end, is 
of freestone, carved, and has chiselled on the outer 
edge, in front, the text “Christ isall;” on the 
right-hand side, “ Lo, I am with you alway ;” and 
on the left, “ Be thou faithful unto death.” The 
pulpit, which is supported by red Devonshire 
marble pillars, rests on a dais of Minton’s encaustic 
tiles. Behind the pulpit is the organ gallery, in 
an apse, finished with stone piers and arch, 40 feet 
high, moulded. The organ, a large instrument, 
built by Willis, of London, is the gift of the ladies 
in the town. Vestries for the minister and deacons, 
and a congregational library, are provided at the 
east end, and a lecture-room, 40 feet by 24 feet, with 
open roof. The exterior of the building is finished 
with Kentish rag stone and dressings of Caen 
stone. The interior is heated with warm air, and 
the lighting is with gas star-lights from the arches 
of the roof, and ornamental brass fittings. The 
seats are open benches, and the number of sittings 
will be about 1,050. The aisles are paved with 
tesselated pavement. The graveyard surrounding 
the church has been arranged by Mr. H. Bunting, 
florist, at his own expense. The entire cost of the 
new church is 5,000/. 

Haverstock Hill.—The first stone of a new 
Roman Catholic church and Dominican monastery 
has been laid at Southampton-road, near Haver- 
stock-hill, beyond Camden Town. The church is 
to be Gothic, and Mr. Gilbert Blount is the archi- 
tect. 

Reading.—Trinity Chapel, which was erected 
in 1848, from the designs of Mr. Poulton, of 
Reading, architect, and is in the Early English 
style, has been partially repewed; and the walls 
have been decorated in distemper. Ornamental 
gaseliers (by Messrs. Peard & Jackson) have been 
introduced, and other improvements effected under 
the supervision of the same architect. 

Canterbury.—The new chapel on the site of the 
old building, in Watling-street, Canterbury, has 
just been commenced, and is to be in the Early 
Decorated style. The accommodation will be for 
about 500 persons on the ground-floor, and in an 
end gallery a school and class-rooms will occupy 
the whole of the space under the chapel. Bath 
stone dressings and rag-stone walling are the 
materials of the front. The cost will be about 
2,000/., including lighting and all expenses. 
Mr. Lancefield, of Canterbury, is the contractor. 
Mr. Poulton is the architect. 

Winchester.—The old Wesleyan chapel in 
Parchment-street having fallen out of repair a 
question arose amongst those interested whether 
it would not be better to erect a new building, 
than expend a large sum on repairs of the old one 
situate in a close locality, and subject to annoy- 
ances. The question has been settled in the affirm- 
ative, and subscriptions have been promised from 
the mayor and others. 

Damerham (Wilts).—The foundation stone of 
a new Baptist chapel, in place of the one lately 
destroyed by fire, has been laid here by Mr. W. 
Taunton, of Redlynch. 

Worcester.—The chief stone of a new chapel 
for the Baptists has been laid here. A building 
committee having been appointed to manage the 
details, and the primary difficulty as to funds 
having been mastered, the committee invited 
about twenty architects, who had designed works 
of a similar kind tothe one contemplated, to send 
in designs for competition. The plan by Mr. S. P. 
Pritchett, of Darlington, was selected, and placed 
in his hands to carry into execution. The design 
is Middle Pointed. The building comprises nave, 
aisles, and transepts, with a spare space behind 
the pulpit, containing vestries below, with gallery 
for the organ and choir above. The aisle and 
transepts are divided from the nave by arcades 
constructed with cast-iron columns, the arches 
being of wood. The roof of the nave is 
open two-thirds of the way up. Behind the 
nave-pillars galleries may be erected hereafter. 
These galleries are to be only two seats deep, with 
low and ornamental fronts. The edifice has a tower 
and lantern spire about 110 feet high. The tower 











rises perfectly plain to some height, and then 


breaks into a square lantern or open tower, having 
arched lights and slender shafts, and is surmounted 
by a tapered spire, finished with a gilded metal 
finial or vane. The walls are of a dark bluish 
brown stone, and are pitch faced, or rough on the 
face, walled in irregular courses, and all the dress. 
ings are of Bath stone. Internally all the wood. 
work is to be stained dark oak colour, and 
varnished. The glass is to be Hartley’s amber. 
coloured or cathedral tinted. The lobbies and 
passages are to be laid out with red and black 
tiles, and the baptistery is to be lined with white 
tiles. The warming is proposed to be by Haden’s 
warm-air apparatus, and the lighting by large 
coronas or gaseliers, suspended from the roof. The 
contract for the church is, we understand, about 
3,000/7.; and the estimate for the schools, not yet 
contracted for, about 1,0007. Mr. Johnson acts 
as clerk of the works. The contractors are Messrs, 
Wood & Son, of Worcester.——A new mortuary 
cross has just been erected in the Worcester 
cemetery, to indicate the portion of ground allotted 
for the burial of Roman Catholics. It is 17 feet 
high, has an octagonal base of forest stone, with 
shaft and cross of Portland stone, sculptured by 
Mr. Forsyth, of Worcester, who also designed the 
cross. The shaft, which has a foliated cap, sup- 
ports a Madonna and child, in high relief, standing 
in a niche, beneath a pointed and _ crocketed 
canopy. The limbs of the cross, which are orna- 
mented with diaper-work and the ball flower, 
issue from a circular centre, on the eastern face of 
which is a representation of the Crucifixion, also 
in high relief 

Denbigh (North Wales).—St. Joseph’s Roman 
Catholic chapel, erected on the ramparts of the 
castle of Denbigh, has been opened for divine 
service. It is Elizabethan in style, aud is intended 
to be used as a school as well as for religious pur- 
poses. The edifice is built of limestone quarried 
out of the rock on which it is built, and consists 
of centre hall, sanctuary, two vestries, and house 
for the schoolmistress. The length of the main 
body of the chapel is 44 feet ; width 22 feet; and 
the sanctuary is 15 feet by 14 feet. The whole of 
the interior is available space ; and, there being no 
pillars, of course there is no obstruction to the 
view. The total accommodation, including chil- 
dren, is for about 250. The entire cost of the 
building is about 4507. 

Buckley (Flintshire).—The Primitive Methodist 
new chapel, Buckley, has been opened for divine 
service. It is said to be built in a modern style 
of architecture, and capable of accommodating 
about 400 persons. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Brighton.—We observe from the local Herald’s 
reports of the Town Council proceedings that the 
surveyor recently reported to the Works Com- 
mittee that he had prepared plans and estimates 
for public halting-places; viz., two plans,—esti- 
mated, one at 1502. and the other at 90.,— 
adapted to the North-street Quadrant site; one 
plan, estimated at 46/., for a site on the east side 
of the New-road, opposite the Theatre; and one 
plan, estimated at 53/., for a site on the beach, 
near the Middle-street steps. The Committee 
recommended that one be erected temporarily on 
the west side of Pollard’s yard, in the Queen’s- 
road, at an estimated cost of 75/.; and one on the 
New-road site, at an estimated cost of 50/. The 
Committee’s proceedings were confirmed by the 
Council.—At same meeting a question arose as to 
the new sewerage outfall. The Finance Committee 
brought up a report recommending that the town 
clerk be instructed to take the necessary steps to 
obtain the sanction of the Secretary of State to 
borrow a sum of 7,500/., to defray the expenses 
incurred, and to be incurred, in the construction 
of the new outfall and works, opposite the Albion 
Hotel. The adoption of the Report having been 
moved, Alderman Bowdidge urged upon the 
Council to pause before going to the Government 
for the money. The Council had decided to carry 
out the outfall, and the work had been comi- 
menced; and if this answered satisfactorily, the 
Works Committee intended to bring up a report 
upon the general drainage of the town, and then 
would be the time to borrow money. He could 
not see how they could go to the Government for 
the money after they had commenced the work ; 
for the Government, before they lent money, had 
to be satisfied as to what it was wanted for. He 
would ask their legal adviser what he thought 
upon the matter. The town clerk said the Act 
of Parliament required that the money should be 
borrowed upon “ permanent works,” and he had 
serious doubts whether the Secretary of State 
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would come to a positive opinion upon the ques- 
tion whether or not these could be regarded as 
permanent works, till a general system of drain- 
age was determined on. The report, however, 
was adopted. 

Ashbourn.—Various improvements have of late 
been made in the appearance of this town. 
Flagging has been laid down to a considerable 
extent in the principal ‘thoroughfares. The un- 
comfortable pavements of pebbles, where they 
remain, call forth loud complaints. The new 
Townhall has supplied a long-felt want, in afford- 
ing an official abode for various town institutions 
and public gatherings. St. John’s Hall should 

erhaps have been first named, as the pioneer of 
the Market Hall; and, like it, adapted for general 
public purposes. The paving of the horse-road in 
St. John’s-street has been just continued from the 
Market-place, to a short distance for the present. 
The approach to the town from Dove House Green 
was last year improved by widening the road at 
its curve and paving it down to the Market-place. 

Oswestry.—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Public Hall Company, the tender of Mr. Whisten, 
of Wolverhampton, was accepted for the erection 
of the building; and directions were given the 
architect, Mr. W. H. Spaull, of this town, to make 
arrangements to commence the works forthwith. 
The foundation-stone will shortly be laid. On the 
ground-floor there will be a reading-room, library, 
class-rooms, coffee-room, smoking-room, cloak- 
room, kitchen, and all the requisite offices of a 
public building. Upstairs is to be a large hall, 
with orchestra and elevated platform, for concerts, 
lectures, and public meetings. 

Congleton.—A memorial to the Treasury as to 
a new Townhall has been prepared by the town- 
council. It states that the present Townhall is 
now totally unfitted for its purposes, and that a 
site and plan have been obtained for a new Town- 
hall to cost about 5,0007. The council prays for 
authority to mortgage the borough rate as secu- 
rity for the requisite sum, to be repayable by in- 
stalments in thirty years. 

Bishopsfield (Chester).—The foundation-stone 
of a lecture-hall and reading-room for Bishopsfield 
has been laid by Earl Grosvenor. The building, 
which is being erected by Messrs. Lockwood & 
Farrimond, of Chester, is 50 feet long by 25 feet 
inside, and when completed will, it is calculated, 
accommodate from 500 to 600 people. The style 
is plain Roman, ornamented with blue and red 
bricks. 

Jarrow (Durhamshire).—The water has broken 
into a new graving dock at Jarrow, and done 
damage to the amount of 1,000/. 





BUILDING ITEMS FROM SCOTLAND. 


St, Andrews.—At a meeting of the local police 
commissioners it has been agreed, that the report 
on the drainage of the city, by Mr. Paterson, 
engineer, Edinburgh (who was present), should be 
adopted, and the recommendations therein con- 
tained immediately carried into execution. The 
principal of these recommendations consists of the 
putting down sewers in the greater part of the 
city, at a cost of about 3,500/., the remaining por- 
tion of Mr. Paterson’s plans being delayed in the 
meantime. It was also resolved, under the Act, 
to borrow a sum not exceeding 4,000/. for the 
purpose. 

Bellahouston (near Glasgow).—A new chapel, in 
connexion with the parish church of Govan, has 
been opened for divine service. The design is 
Geometrical. The belfry rises to a height of 
100 feet, and is situate at the north-east angle of 
the edifice, The upper part is supported entirely 
by eight columns, having capitals of carved 
foliage; while the lower part is enriched by a 
cornice with floral carvings. On each side of the 
entrance door is an arcade of windows, having 
moulded capitals and arches, The entrance itself 

48 an enriched archivolt, springing from orna- 
mented capitals. Over the entrance is a traceried 
ae filled in with stained glass representing 
»criptural subjects, by Mr. Ballantine, of Edin- 

argh, being a donation from Mr. Moses Steven, 
of Bellahouston. The figures represent the blind 
man restored to sight — Luke xviii. 35; the 
z rrection declared by two angels—Luke xxiv. 

d Christ appearing to Mary at the Sepul- 
i @— John xx. 14, Over the pulpit is a 
oe window, the tracery of which resolves 

If into a star shape. All the windows are 
r ed with ornamented ground glass, having a 
se border, Stencilled ornament has been 
a - the painting of the church. Mr. James 
mith, of Glasgow, was the honorary archi- 

» The mason-work contractor was Mr. J. Cog- 


hill; Mr. J. Connell executed the joiner-work ; 
and Messrs. Johnston & Ballantine were contrac- 
tors for the plumber and ornamental iron-work. 
The church is seated for 820, and the estimated 
cost is 2,8002. 








NEW ACTS. 


Fraudulent Assumption of Exhibition Awards. 
The Exhibition Medals Bill, as it was called, is 
now law. The Act is titled “An Act to prevent 
false Representations as to Grants of Medals or 
Certificates made by the Commissioners for the 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862.” It will be com- 
monly cited as “ The Exhibition Medals Act, 
1863.” It enacts, that any trader representing 
that he or any other trader has obtained the 
medal or certificate in question, knowing such re- 
presentation to be false, shall forfeit 5/7. for the 
first offence, and 20/., or be imprisoned for a 
period not exceeding six months, for any subse- 
quent offence. No term of imprisonment is 
alluded to with reference to the first offence. 
Offences under the Act can be prosecuted surmma- 
rily in all the three kingdoms; in England and Ire- 
land before two justices, and in Scotland at the 
instance of the Procurator Fiscal, or public prose- 
cutor, in the sheriff, county, and police courts. 
City Traffic Regulation.—The Act passed at the 
instance of the Corporation of London, towards 
the end of last session of Parliament, for regu- 
lating the traffic in the streets of the City and for 
preventing obstructions, first recites, that it is 
expedient to make better provision for the regula- 
tion of omnibuses, cabs, carriages, carts, and other 
vehicles passing through the streets of the City or 
its liberties, so as to enable the increasing traffic 
to be conducted with less delay and in a safer 
manner ; and then empowers the Court of Alder- 
men to make from time to time such by-laws and 
regulations as they may think necessary. These 
are to apply to three principal subjects,—firstly, the 
routes to be followed and the particular streets or 
parts of streets to be used by omnibuses, cabs, and 
vans; secondly, the height and width to which 
the heavier vehicles, such as carts, waggons, and 
drays, for the conveyance of goods, wares, and 
merchandise, using the streets of the City be- 
tween nine in the morning and six in the evening, 
may be laden; and, thirdly, the period of the 
day or night during which carts, waggons, or 
other vehicles, wholly or partially laden with tim- 
ber, metal, or any other material exceeding 25 feet 
in length or 8 feet 6 inches in breadth, may be 


The Court is also empowered to regulate the mode 
of distinguishing hackney cabs when empty and 
when actually plying for hire, the time of day 
during which coals may be shot into cellars 
through openings in the streets, and other mat- 
ters. The Act is to continue in force for seven 
years after its passing, and thence to the end of 
the then next Session of Parliament. 

The Main Drainage of the Metropolis.—Among 
the last Acts of Parliament was one to extend the 
power of the Act relating to the main drainage of 
the metropolis. Power is now given to borrow 
1,200,0002., in addition to the sums provided for 
by the former Act, and the Treasury may 
guarantee the money to be borrowed. The Act is 
to be construed as one with the Main Drainage 
Act of 1858; and all money borrowed is to be 
applied to the same purposes as money borrowed 
under the recited Act. The time for the comple- 
tion of the works is now extended to the 31st of 
December, 1866. This Act, we believe, has been 
passed in consequence of increase in the price of 
materials and labour, and the necessity for addi- 
tional works. 








ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT. 


I pip hope that the publication of my letter to 
Mr. Black, M.P. (page 519 of your present volume), 
on the subject of the “Consolidation and Amend- 
ment of the Law of Copyright” (as to which he 
gave notice of his intention to bring forward a 
bill in the next session of Parliament) would have 
induced some of your readers interested in the 
question of architectural copyright, to state their 
views in your journal; and, with the object of 
endeavouring to elicit suggestions, I venture 
again to address you; being also prompted so to 
do by the fact that since the publication of that 
letter, I have been in correspondence with Mr. 
Black, who, though at first doubtful whether it 
would not be attempting too much to include 
artistic and architectural copyright in one and the 
same measure, has since (in his last communica- 
tion to me) stated, that ‘On examining the subject 








further,” he is “more inclined to embrace in one 


allowed to pass or be prohibited from passing. | 


bill both the literary and fine arts departments 
the subjects being,” as he states, “‘so connected 
that there will be some difficulty in separating 
them.” These being Mr. Black’s views, and I 
need not say my own too, I trust that some of 
your readers professionally interested in the ques- 
tion, will assist in ventilating the matter, so that 
this important topic may be thoroughly discussed, 
not only by law-makers, but by architects also. 
F. W. Campin. 

*,* Notwithstanding our perfect coincidence in 
the view that architectural designs should be pro- 
tected by a law of copyright (or one that would at 
least operate in assertion of the immorality of 
piracy), and our preference for consolidation of 
enactments, we would reiterate the view that dis- 
tinctions will be discovered between the different 
classes of productions of the mind, which will ren- 
der necessary different modes of treatment, and 
different phraseology, and that this has been 
clearly shown during the discussion in France,— 
with which, we fear, few persons are familiar. 
We have received some communications referring 
to the difficulty of framing an Act, or clauses of 
an Act, for architectural copyright, and some 
letters declaring the thing impossible,—whilst 
arguing against all legislation that cannot be 
enforced,—but we are not yet prepared to aban- 
don the subject, though we might find it easier so 
to do than to pursue it, and encounter the diffi- 
culties, which do not seem to be fully apprehended 
by our correspondent. Some good might be done 
by an Act which would show the immorality of 
piracy, if going no further. There are many 
faults committed because conscience has not been 
awakened to the wrong and right. 








GAS-FITTERS’ WORK: ALSO BUILDERS’ 


You once did me the favour of inserting a few 
lines about gas-piping, as Jaid into houses by the 
builders in the course of erection of the houses, 
the work in question being generally done by 
some half-and-half workman, as much a carpenter 
or smith as a gas-fitter, and not much of either. 
Well, now I have to grumble at the regular fall- 
blown gas-fitter, all complete with his shop and 
light cart, and his men with proper tools (not for- 
getting white lead, that very good friend of the 
gas-fitter). A consumer complains of an escape of 
gas near the meter. On investigation, my man 
finds a hole in the back of the meter, a dry one, 
caused by—what does the reader think ?—by a 
spike used for supporting the meter in the next 
‘ house having been driven through the 4-inch wall, 
the division wall of a house let at a rental of about 
307. So much for the wall. And how much for 
the risk of fire ? and how could the fire have been 
traced to its cause, the meter of course having 
been burnt in the first onset? And is it not an 
aggravating thing for an insurance-office manager 
to know this may be occurring at any time ? 

This sort of accident has occurred in my own 
experience with a different result ; inasmuch as it 
was a water-tank (of wood, lined with zinc) that 
suffered; and the level of the water therein was 
lowered about 6 inches, producing a damp wall 
and flooring for a few weeks—and nothing worse, 

A Gas INsPEcToR. 





PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


A Hor Arr APPARATUS, IN CAST-IRON OR ANY 
OTHER METAL OR SUBSTANCE, CONSISTING OF 
PRIsMATIC TUBES TO BE APPLIED TO CHIMNEYS 
with Friurs anD Hzat Conpvuits.—G. Lewal. 
A communication. Dated 4th December, 1862.— 
This apparatus, already noticed in our pages, 
consists of a box, in the bottom or lower side 
of which there is a hole to communicate 
with the external air, and in the top or 
upper side a grating pierced with three or more 
ranges of square holes diagonally, and to each of 
these holes is adapted a vertical tube, all com- 
municating with a cylinder placed parallel with 
the box. The cylinder communicates with the 
apartment either by having the ends open, or 
by extra pipes, so as to make the openings into 
the apartment wherever it is desired, but which 
openings should be on a higher level than the 
cylinder. The apparatus thus constructed is 
placed in the inside of the chimney over an air- 
hole made to communicate with the external air 
by means of a pipe, flue, or any other means, so 
that the hole in the bottom of the box corresponds 
with the said air-hole. The principle of the in- 
vention is to divide the heat produced by com- 





* Selected from the lists in the Engineer. 
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bustion and make it work round the tubes, and 
thus increase the heating surface, so as to utilise 
the whole heat produced by the fire. 

APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CLAY.— 
J. & M. Craig. Dated 6th December, 1862.— 
This invention cannot be described without refer- 
ence to the drawings. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN VENTILATING AND IN THE 
Exciusion OF Dust on DravuGut, INSECTS OR 
OTHER ANIMALS, FROM APARTMENTS, CARRIAGES, 
&e.—J. Hilliar. Dated 8th December, 1862.— 
These improvements, in apparatus for obtaining 
ventilation in buildings, apartments, carriages, 
beds, and other like confined spaces, while ex- 
cluding therefrom all dust, draught, insects, or 
other animals, comprise the employment of rolling 
blinds or screens of wire gauze, in one thickness 
or more, in manner described. 

Locxs.—W. Phelps. Dated 15th December, 
1862.—The action of the several parts is as fol- 
lows :—When the key is introduced and turned in 
either direction, it acts on the curved part of the 
lever and depresses the said lever sufficiently to 
permit the disc to rotate, the tooth projecting 
block on the lever being depressed out of the 
range of the teeth on the toothed disc. The key 
and discs having freedom of motion, the bolt of 
the block is shot or withdrawn by the key in the 
usual manner. If a false key is introduced into 
the lock, it either depresses the lever too much or 
not enough. If it depresses the lever too much, 
the said lever is arrested by the stop, and the key 
cannot rotate; if it does not depress the lever 
enough, the teeth on the projecting block engage 
with the teeth on the toothed disc, and prevent 
the rotation of the discs and key. The action is 
the same whether the key is introduced from one 
or other side of the lock. When the key is left in 
the lock in any other position than that at which 
it may be drawn out, the key-hole on the other 
side is closed. 

APPARATUS FOR Makina Bricks, TIzEs, 
Dratn-Pipes, &c.—P. Effertz. Dated 9th Decem- 
ber, 1862.—The nature of this invention—which 
is a further improvement on a patent granted to 
the present patentee, bearing date the 5th day of 
September, 1861 (No. 2211)—consists in using 
three or more rollers for mixing the clay or plastic 
material. When three only are used he places 
two of them in a vertical line under one of the 
others. He drives the surfaces of the said rollers 
at different speeds, the first horizontal roller 
having the lowest speed, and the bottom one the 
greatest. The variations of speed may be ob- 
tained by making the rollers of different diame- 
ters, or by giving each of them a different number 
of revolutions per minute, or by both means com- 
bined. He also leaves a greater space between 
the two horizontal rollers than between the second 
horizontal roller and the bottom roller, and causes 
the rollers to revolve in opposite directions. The 
said rollers run on bearings fixed on framework, 
and between two side plates, forming a channel 
provided with scrapers or doctors to clear the ad- 
hering clay from the rollers, The clay or material 
is forced into the channel by the rollers, and the side 
plates are provided with a die or shaper through 
which the clay or material is forced in the desired 
shape. When the clay leaves the die or shaper 
in the form of a band or continuous length of clay, 
it enters on a rolling or cutting-table, on which 
the clay is cut transversely the desired !engths for 
forming the bricks, tiles, or other articles, the 
sizes and shapes of which are regulated by the 
die or shaper, which can be changed with ease. 





CASES IN THE LAW COURTS. 
LIGHT AND AIR, 


Clarke ¥. Beardsall,—At the Notts Nisi Prius Court, 
before Mr. Justice Williams, this case came on lately 
for decision. It was an action for the obstruction by the 
defendant, of light and air to a cottage at Sneinton, caused 
by the erection of some buildings to the south of the 
cottage. From the statement of Mr. Serjeant Hayes, it 
appeared that Mr. Beardsall had become owner of the 
property to the south of the cottage in questioo, which 
was in 1859 purchased by Mr. Clarke, the plaintiff. The 
cottage was occupied by a family, who were obliged to 
leave in consequence of the privation of light and air by 
reason of these erections. The cottage in question was 
an old edifice. It was built before any one present could 
remember. It looked upon the road, andthe person who 
built that cottage could not consider he would ever be 
deprived of light and air by any obstruction between it 
and the road. Jn 1829 the road was diverted, and eventu- 
ally Mr. Beardsall said to the plaintiff, if you do not come 
to terms with me, I shall erect an obstruction which will 
deprive you of light and air. In 1839 or 1840, Mr. Good- 
head built a house, partly on his own ground and partly 
on the road. A year or two afterwards it was considered 
necessary by Mrs. Goodhead to erect a scullery; anda 
difference arose between her and the occupants of the 
cottage. The result was that the light of a cheerful room 
was completely intercepted, and it was now rendered 
dark and dingy. 


Evidence was then made on behalf of the plaintiff. 
Mr. T. C. Hine, architect, stated that he had made the 
plan and models now exhibited. He knew the old build- 
ing, and he had seen the new one. The alteration in the 
height of the building considerably diminished the light 
coming in through the sitting-room window. Looking 
from that window one now saw that what was formerly 
sky was now brick and mortar. 

Mr. Field then addressed the jury for the defence. As 
to the privation of light, he said, it should be remembered 
that one should not have as much light for a cellar as for 
a drawing-room. There was no complaint as to any 
window but one. The fact was that there was no obstruc- 
tion at all till about eleven o’clock in the day for a short 
time ; and then, a privy which had been at the corner was 
removed by Mr. Beardsall,—a positive benefit, which 
~— than counterbalanced any slight obstruction of 
ight. 

Mr. John Smith Norris, architect, Nottingham, produced 
aplan of the premises. The highest part of the new build- 
ing, he said, was 12 feet 10 inchesabove the highest part 
of theold one. The highest part of the new wall averaged 
9 feet higher than the corresponding part of the old wall. 
Had been into Fox’s cottage, and was of opinion that the 
light of the room was not obstructed by the new building. 
In his opinion the letting value was not diminished He 
had seen no bill announcing the cottage to let. Examined 
by Mr. Serjeant Hays:—The light is diminished un- 
doubtedly, but not sensibly. If you put a single brick 
between a window and the sun, it will diminish light, but 
not materially. A person reading at this window about 
sunset would not have had blue sky between him and the 
west. There are some large trees about 70 feet off, and 
30 feet or 40 feet high. 

Mr. Frederick Johnson, C.E. and architect, Notting. 
ham, stated that the addition to the building of Mr. 
Beardsall would cause no diminution in the light to the 
cottage in the early part of the day: in the afcer-part of 
the day there might be, and that was accounted for by the 
new buildings partly, and by the trees and other buildings 
at the other side of the road. Abundance of light now 
comes into the room for all necessary purposes. Cross- 
examined: The wall is 30 feet high from the levels of 
Fox’s building. 

Other evidence was also led for the defendant ; and the 
judge, in charging the jury, told them that as the archi- 
tects’ evidence differed so greatly, they would do well to 
be guided more by their own observations in the place. 
Mr. Hine seemed to him of all the architects to be most 
gualified to give his opinion upon the amount of obstruc- 
tion of light, as he had been in the house in winter. 

The jury, without retiring, found a verdict for the de- 
fendant, and his lordship certified for costs. 


Wickens v. The Langham Hotel Company.—This was a 
motion to dissolve an injunction granted by Vice-Chan- 
cellor Wood. The plaintiff, a solicitor, residing at 14, 
Cavendish-place (lately called Mortimer-street), com- 
plained that the hotel about to be built at the end of Port- 
land-place would, if completed, intercept the light in his 
office. The building is proposed to be 90 feet high and 
130 feet long. Sir Hugh Cairns and Mr. Marten, for the 
company, supported the motion, insisting that the ques- 
tion could not properly be determined on an interlocutory 
motion, but ought to be deferred till the hearing of the 
cause. By continuing the injunction the works would 
be stopped at a season of the year most favourable for 
building ; and the defendants, besides having to forfeit a 
large sum by being prevented from completing their con- 
tract by the specified time, would be prevented from ever 
trying the question of legal right which was at issue 
between the parties, and could not be properly determined 
at the present stazye. Ultimately the motion was ordered 
to stand over, in consequence of the Court suggesting for 
the consideration of the parties the following terms :— 
That the building should be allowed to proceed without 
prejudice to any question until the hearing of the 
cause in November, the defendants and their con- 
tractor undertaking that any order the Court might 
then make as to the removal of any part of the build- 
ing should be carried into effect. The case came on 
again on the 28th ult., when the following order was 
made :—The directors undertaking to pull down any 
part of the defendants’ building which the Court may 
think fit to order to be pulled down, the Court suspends 
any injunction until further order, with liberty to apply, 
and let the case be mentioned to the Vice-Chancellor with 
a view to the hearing of the cause at the beginning of 
next term. Each party to give facilities for the inspection 
of the premises of such party by the other party, and the 
defendants to allow the plaintiff to set up on their premises 
temporary erections of tarpaulings and scatfoidings for 
trying the effect of the defendants’ buildings, such erec- 
tions to be set up at such time and in such manner as 
will interfere as little as possible with the defendants’ 
buildings, and not to be retained standing longer than is 
necessary for the purposes aforesaid. The undertaking to 
be given by the signatures of the directors, such signatures 
to be attested. 


LEASES AND CONTRACTS. 


When is a House Completed ?—The case of Faulkner v. 
Liewellen, in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, having again 
come on for decision before Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, 
his Honour now referred to the facts and objections, and 
said that he considered many of the objections frivolous, 
but some of a serious nature, especially with respect to 
the settlement of a part of the wall; but Mr. Wigg being 
requested on the last occasion to say whether he con- 
sidered the house complete, finished, and fit for habita- 
tion, he had answered in the affirmative. Then came the 
question of the period when it could be so considered: 
his Honour’s opinion was that that period was when the 
commissioners executed the ground lease, and the de- 
fendant let to his first lodger. Under these circumstances, 
as the defendant had evidently, at least, considered the 
house fit for his own habitation, there must be a decree 
for specific performance of the lease for twenty-one years 
from the 17th of January, 1861, with a reference to cham- 
bers in case the parties differed, the defendant to pay the 
costs of the lease and counterpart and of the suit, to be 
taxed and paid in the usual way 

Parker v. White.—An under-lease of a shop contained 
express permission for the under-lessee to carry on sales 
by auction there; but in the original lease there was a 
covenant, of which the under-lessee had no actual notice, 
against permitting such sales to be carried on there with- 
out licence from the landlord. This was the case of 
Parker vy. Whyte, before Vice-Chancellor Wood, who, 
upon the facts stated, granted an injunction, at the in- 
stance of the landlord, to prevent such sales from being 





carried on. - His Honour said that a person could not be 








allowed to take a sub-lease of a house and enter into 
possession, and then turn round and say that he was 
entitled to disregard the covenants of the original lease 
simply because (which was the excuse made here) he had 
asked no questions about them, 


“ Pay when Convenient,”’—In the Suffolk County Court 
at Ipswich, judgment has been given in the case of Garn- 
ham v. Whitehead, in an action to recover 31/. 10s., of 
which 30/. was a balance alleged to be due under a 
written contract, wherein the plaintiff agreed to build a 
six-roomed house for the defendant for 150l., of which 
1207. were to be paid by instalments as the work proceeded, 
and the remaining 3)/, ‘* when convenient to Mr. White. 
head.’”? Defendant refused to pay the 30/. on the ground 
that it had not been convenient to him to pay them, and 
Mr. Champ contended, on the authority of Edmunds », 
Downes (2 Crompton and Meeson, 459) that the con- 
tract as to the 301. was conditional only, and that the 
plaintiff could not recover unless he proved that the de- 
fendant was before the action able to pay, and that it was 
convenient to himtodoso. The plaintiff alleged that de- 
fendant had agreed to pay to Messrs. Brown & Ransom 
311. 10s. on his account in September and April last. The 
defendant, in answer, deposed that at no time since the 
house was finished was he able to pay, and his Honour 
did not think his evidence was in the main shaken, and 
therefore decided that the plaintiff could not at present 
recover the 30/.; but found a verdict for the 30s. for 
building a washhouse, with costs on the 30s. only. 





Books Receibed. 


VARIORUM. 


“PRoposED People’s Palace and Gardens to 
employ Factory Operatives.” By Henry Roberts, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Mr. Roberts 
here suggests the construction of a Crystal Palace 
with gardens in the Sydenham style, somewhere 
about the suburbs of Manchester, so as to be 
available, as generally as possible, when built, for 
the operative cotton-spinning community, to whom 
he proposes to give free admission at all times. 
The funds, he suggests, might be raised by deben- 
ture loans on the county rates, say to the amount 
of 200,000/. at four per cent. interest, with a re- 
payment fund of ten per cent. payable by five 
adjoining counties, by which arrangement the 
palace and gardens would be paid for in ten 
years.——Part VI., for August, 1863, of “A Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry,” &c. By H. Watts, F.C.S. 
(Longman & Co.), runs from “ Chyle” to “ Conglo- 
merate.” Among the more important subjects are 
chinchona, classification, clay, coal, cobalt, com- 
bustion, &c. The Part also contains an index to 
the first volume of this valuable work, which 
volume is now complete.——‘“ The Churchman’s 
Family Magazine” (Hogg & Sons, London), No. 
8, for August, contains, together with a bountifal 
supply of engravings, in the more advanced shil- 
ling magazine style, papers on Grasmere and 
Professor Wilson, the Russian Church, Japanese 
Gardening, Women’s work for Women, and various 
others. The paper on the Russian Church, its 
ritual, and its church arrangements, may interest 
professional readers. ——“‘ New Anecdote Library : 
Good Things for Railway Readers.” By the Editor 
of the “Illustrated Railway Anecdote Book.” 
London: Lockwood & Co. This is certainly a 
better class and style of book for railway 
reading, than many that offer themselves in showy 
bindings at the railway stations. It is by 
no means an old Percy Anecdote book refur- 
bished, although there is much more of the 
selected than of the original in it,—and all the 
better for that, perhaps. The anecdotes include 
many of the recent celebrities, such as Jenny 
Lind, Douglas Jerrold, Palmerston, and, of course, 
of Sydney Smith, and still older ones.—— 
“ Magneopathy: The Philosophy of Health.” 
By Hillert Perry. London: Bentley. We have 
here a new “ pathy ;” so let invalids look out: 
When they have exhausted all the old ones they 
“can’t but try” the new. Mr. Perry is a son of 
Perry of the Pen, well known to literary men. 
His doctrine is that the electro-magnetic battery, 
in a form which he calls the magnetic equilibrist, 
is the thing for invalids of all, sorts; because dis- 
ease arises from “the morbific fluid,” which 
seems to consist of an undue abundance of the 
electric fluid in the blood, which magnetism 
neutralizes, hence curing disease and restoring 
health by the same means by which nature, he 
says, refreshes and restores the body in sleep.—— 
Among books received we also observe “ The 
National Magazine” for August, with a leading 
paper on the Study of the Face, illustrated ; and 
the usual matter of the shilling magazines ;—~ 
“The Key,” a weekly penny magazine in its 
monthly form, and containing original music, & 
little mathematics, and less architecture, besides 
a quantum suff. of the “fascinating novel” slip- 
slop of the penny journals, There is a judicious 
mixture, however, of more wholesome fare in this 
“ instructive and amusing ” periodical. 
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Miscellanea, 


Mr. GorpswortHy GURNEY, well known for 
inventions in connexion with steam-carriages for 
common roads, and for the Bude-light, the venti- 
Jationof the Housesof Parliament, and fora proposal 
for the arrangement, and paving to slopes, of the 
banks of the Thames, which was referred to a 
committee in that year of the great stench when 
our legislators were chief sufferers, has had con- 
ferred upon him the honour of knighthood. 


WANTED, A PoRTRAIT PAINTER.—Spite of our 
constantly-printed notice that we supply no infor- 
mation of the kind asked for, we are addressed 
from somewhere in the eastern counties to the 
following effect, by one who, having been a reader 
of our “valuable paper ” for some years, may de- 
serve an exception in his favour. Our friend 
says :—“I wish you sir to inform me one of the 
Artest’s you would select out for takeing an Oil 
Painting full sise of an: elderly Gentleman say 
70 years fine man rudy complection.” 


EXHIBITION OF STAINED Giass.—One is con- 
templated for the spring of next year, to be at 
the South Kensington Museum, and to comprise 
modern works. It might be desirable that any 
old specimens that could be got, should be hung 
side by side with the others. The respective 
merits of the materials of the different dates 
would be seen; and the question of the course 
pursued in most modern designs, which court the 
attribution of inferiority, by starting with imita- 
tion, might receive some elucidation. 


“TTALIANESQUE ” AND “ GOTHICESQUE.”—Mr. 
T. M. Reade writes to remove an obscurity in the 
meaning of one of the passages in his communica- 
tion printed in our last. He wished, speaking of 
the Dublin building that he named, to say, as we 
now understand him, that notwithstanding the 
fact of the Florentine breadth and simplicity of 
the general form and outline, a certain piquancy, 
not to be found in the works of copyists, was 
given to the design by the decorative details — 
tastefully varied, and taken from the Irish Gothic 
or Romanesque. But this meaning was not that 
conveyed by Mr. Reade’s manuscript. We have 
endeavoured now to restore the meaning. 


WincuEsteR Cross.—We have been solicited 
by the mayor and town clerk of Winchester, at 
the request of a committee for the restoration of 
the very important and well-known monument, 
the High Cross of the city, to aid them with our 
influence towards the completion of the work 
they have charged themselves with. The High 
Cross of Winchester, a work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has been for many years in a state of great 
dilapidation and decay: the upper portion of it 
has wholly disappeared: three of the four statues 
with which it was adorned are gone: the carved 
work is greatly decayed; and there is every 
appearance of its shortly becoming ruinous in all 
parts, unless it be speedily repaired. Under these 
circumstances, it having been thought desirable 
to set measures on foot for the complete restora- 
tion, in its present position, of so interesting an 
object of antiquity as the Cross is, in a city of such 
historical celebrity as Winchester, the ancient 
capital of Wessex ; the committee, consisting of 
the members of the Town Council and many of 
the other principal inhabitants of the city, was 
formed for the purpose, and Mr. George Gilbert 
Scott kindly undertook to furnish drawings for 
the restoration, and to superintend the work. Mr. 
Scott’s views on the subject we have already quoted 
m a previous Number of the Builder. It is 
now decided that as much of the original structure 
as can be preserved will be retained; and the 
whole will be restored, we make no doubt, in the 
architect’s conservative spirit, as nearly as possible, 
to what he believes to have been the original state 
of the Cross. Mr. Scott, as we before stated, 
estimates the total cost of the work at not much 
less than 5007. The committee believe that the 
Inhabitants of the city of Winchester and of the 
county of Hants, who love their own local antiqui- 
ties, and all others who prize the beautiful relics 
of old times, and desire to rescue them from total 
and hopeless decay, will join with them in contri- 
buting to preserve this most interesting and 
genuine monument of former ages: to which we 
may add that the work is one which is a feature 
in the picture of British architecture, and that our 
Profession, no less than antiquaries, would regret 
the loss of it. Scaffolding has been erected round 
the Cross, preparatory to its being taken down 
a rebuilt. Subscriptions will be received by 

¢ treasurer, Mr. W. W. Bulpett; or the secre- 


tary, Mr, Charl i 
2001. are in = —_— town clerk. Upwards of 





Sour KENsINGTON MvusruM.—In the week 
ending 8th August, the visitors were as follows :— 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday (free days: 
open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.), 7,392; on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday (students’ days: 
admission to the public 6d.: open from 10 a.m. 
till 6 p.m.), 1,079. Total, 8,471. 


THE WatBrooxk TENDERS.—The site of three 
old houses in Walbrook has recently been adver- 
tised a good deal, to be let upon building lease by 
tender. I sent in my tender with what I thought 
a liberal bid on the day appointed (3rd instant), 
and on the 8th I had the favour of a reply, dated 
the 7th, and stating that the tenders were opened 
on that day (7th), but none of them reached up 
to their estimate of the value. Now, as this letter 
is lithographed throughout, I aw curious to know 
why the trustees had predetermined all offers 
would be inadequate, and had their refusal cut 
and dried (lithographed) in anticipatory readi- 
ness >—PERPENDICULAR. 

TREASURE TrovE.—At the Westminster Police 
Court last week, a labourer, who was charged 
with stealing a number of rose nobles, of 
Edward IV., value 75/., the property of the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster, surrendered 
to his recognisances. The evidence taken on the 
previous occasion went to show that while engaged 
in pulling down a house in Dean’s-yard, West- 
minster, the prisoner discovered a large number 
of gold rose nobles, which he sold for 757. The 
accused’s answer to this was, that he considered 
himself entitled to the property, and that all his 
duty consisted in sharing the money with his 
fellow-workmen; and Mr. Arnold, considering 
that there was no felony in the matter, remanded 
the accused upon his own recognisances for con- 
cealing treasure trove, recommending him mean- 
while to restore the coins. Mr. Arnold said he 
could not detain the prisoner any longer, unless 
the Dean and Chapter were prepared to show 
that they had a right to treasure trove on their 
estate by a grant from the Crown. This not 
having been done the prisoner ‘was discharged. 


THe Rartuway Station, CHarina Cross.— 
At the meeting last week of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, a deputation from the vestry 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields waited on the Board 
for the purpose of memorialising them not to 
sanction the proposed plan of the Charing Cross 
Railway Company for covering some portion of 
the public way in front of the said station. The 
vestry-clerk explained that ia anticipating the 
large amount of traffic which would be created on 
the opening of this line, the Legislature expressly 
stipulated that there should be 100 feet of space 
left open for the use of the public. Instead of 
complying with that condition, the company was 
building a kind of screen that: encroached 14 feet 
on that open way, leaving oaly 86 feet for the 
use of the public. They therefore prayed the 
Board not to sanction the construction of such 
screen in their forecourts. The memorial was 
received; but if any action is to be taken, it 
must be speedy. The works, with those of the 
hotel, are making rapid progress. In the latter 
building, we observe that Mr. Barry is intro- 
ducing a new decorative feature in the brickwork. 
On the horizontal lines, between the chamfers of 
the rustication, in each case, a row of dog-tooth or 
nail-head ornament is introduced, the whole being 
formed of rubbed brick. 


Stream CULTIVATION.—As a result of the re- 
cent meeting at Worcester of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, a public meeting was held in 
that city on Saturday last, “‘for the purpose of 
discussing the subject of steam cultivation; 
and, if so determined, to adopt measures for 
providing steam cultivation, and applying the 
same to land at an acreage cost.” The chair was 
taken by Mr. E. Holland, M.P, Thechairman, in 
opening the proceedings, said he should no more 
think of returning to the old system of ploughing 
by horses than he would think of thrashing his 
corn with the antiquated flail instead of the 
modern thrashing-machine. He stated that ex- 
perience of the effects of steam cultivation had 
proved that on an average there was an increase 
of produce by steam cultivation over the ordinary 
process to the extent of six or eight bushels an 
acre, besides which the corn was superior in 
quality, and the land was permanently improved 
in value. Sir E. A. H. Lechmere also dwelt on 
the advantages of steam cultivation, and the 
necessity of doing away with small inclosures, 
widening the arable fields, levelling fences, and 
draining. Resolutions in favour of steam cultiva- 
tion, and in support of the establishment of a 
joint-stock limited company to lend and sell 
engines and tackle, were unanimously agreed to. 





CoNSERVATORIES.—Fuchsias in bloom, says a 
writer in Hibberd’s Gardener’s Magazine, will 
bear any amount of light if at the same time they 
are well ventilated, and “ will enjoy water over- 
head ” though it “splashes the pollen about on 
the foliage a little.” Certain trial fuchsias, he 
says, have “had such a blaze of sun on them this 
summer as ought to have killed them outright, if 
all be true that is told in the books.” Yet, it 
should be borne in mind “ that if you expose plants 
to intense sun, they must have a thorough draught 
of ventilation at the same time, else scorching is 
sure to take place.” 


Mr. ALFRED Mztion’s ConcertTs.—Those who 
would hear the wonderful and charming voice of 
Malle. Carlotta Patti at the cost of “ the imper- 
ceptible shilling” may now have that pleasure in 
the Opera House, Covent Garden, where Mr, 
Alfred Mellon is giving promenade concerts, lack- 
ing perhaps Mr, Gye’s taste in the decoration of 
the area behind the orchestra, but otherwise filling 
up good measure of an evening’s enjoyment. The 
extraordinary blind performer on the mandolin, 
Gianni Vailati, should be heard; he is not less a 
musician than a curiosity. 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
The annual provincial meeting of members has 
been held this year in Liverpool, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. William Clay, of the Mersey Steel 
and Iron Works, in the absence of Mr. Robert 
Napier, of Glasgow. The papers read were “ On 
the Construction of Iron Ships,” by Mr. John 
Vernon, of Liverpool; “On the Effects of Sur- 
face Condensers on Steam Boilers,” by Mr. James 
Jack, of Liverpool; “On the Mechanical Ventila- 
tion and Warming of St. George’s Hall,” by Mr. 
William Mackenzie, of Liverpool; “‘On the Me- 
chanical Features of the Liverpool Water- 
works,” by Mr. Thomas Duncan, of Liverpool ; 
“Qu Machinery for the Manufacture of Plate 
Glass,” by Mr. G. H. Daglish, of St. Helen’s; and 
‘A Descriptionof the New Ironworks at Grosmont,” 
by Mr. Hiram C. Coulthard, of Blackburn. A 
special steamer, on one of the days, conveyed the 
members to the Mersey Steel and Iron Works. 
Visits to Messrs. Laird’s Shipbuilding Yard, the 
Canada Dock and Swing Bridge, the Birkenhead 
float and chain-testing machine, and other 
works intended to be visited on the same day, 
were deferred. Visits to the St. Helen’s Plate 
Glass Works, the Kirkless Hall Ironworks, 
Messrs. Pearson & Knowles’s Colliery, at Wigan, 
the London & North- Western locomotive-works and 
rail-works at Crewe, where a number of Bessemer 
steel rails were to be rolled; and the water-trough 
at Parkside, for filling locomotive tenders while 
running, shown in action on the up-journey, were 
amongst the arrangements for the concluding 
days. 


THE British ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE.—At the meeting to commence 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne on Wednesday, the 25th 
iust., the presidents of sections will be, for Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science, Mr. W. J. Mac- 
quorn Rankine, C.E., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Engineering in the University of Glasgow; 
Chymical Science, Mr. Alexander W. Williamson, 
Ph. D., F.R.S., Professor of Chymistry in Univer- 
sity College, London; Geology, Mr. Warrington 
W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Mining 
and Mineralogy at the Royal School of Mines, 
London ; Zoology and Botany, including Physi- 
ology, Mr. J. Hutton Balfour, M.D., Protessor of 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh ; Geogra- 
phy and Ethnology, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, 
K.C.B.; Economic Science and Statistics,Mr. Wm. 
Tite, M.P., F.R.S.; Mechanical Science, the Rev. 
Professor Willis, of Cambridge. Among the more 
interesting features of the meeting, it is antici- 
pated, will be found the reading of papers descrip- 
tive of the great branches of industry in the 
district, such as coal mining, the glass and iron 
trades, iron shipbuilding, &c., and the excursjons, 
which will be to the irondistrictof Cleveland, where 
the party will be entertained with magnificent 
hospitality by the ironmasters of Middlesborough ; 
to the lead mines of Mr.W. B. Beaumont, M.P., at 
Allanheads ; to the Northumberland lakes and the 
Roman wall; to South Shields, Sunderland, and 
to Seaton Delaval, and other large collieries in the 
district. There will be an extensive exhibition of 
works of art and science held in the Central 
Exchange News-room: the Mayor of Newcastle 
will give a grand concert ; and there will be several 
balls and other gaieties during the week of the 
Association’s meeting. Sir W. G, Armstrong, the 
president, will also make several great-gun expe- 
riments upon Whitley Sands on one of the days of 
the meeting. 
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Park FoR BermMonpsEy.—The report of the 
Streets Committee of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, recommending that « letter received from 
the Bermondsey Vestry on this subject be referred 
back to the committee, with instructions to nego- 
tiate for a suitable site, not exceeding 40 acres, 
for the park, and to report the same to the board, 
has been adopted by the, board. 


MonvuMENTAL.—A mural tablet, commemorative 
of an officer of the 31st regiment, Captain Macbean, 
who was much beloved by his brother officers, by 
whom it is erected, has just been placed in the 
Garrison chapel at Portsmouth. It is the work of 
Mr. Edward Richardson. The same artist has 
recently restored the Burrell monuments in Cuck- 
field Church, Sussex. 


Pusuiic INSTITUTIONS.—From a Parliamentary 
return it appears that the number of visitors 
to the British Museum was, on Monday, the 
25th of May last (Whitsun week) — To the 
General Collections, 11,472; on the 26th, 4,076 ; 
and on the 27th, 4,621. To the Reading-room 
the number was 435 on the 25th, 375 on the 26th, 
and 370 on the 27th. The number of visitors to 
the National Gallery was 10,200 on the 25th of 
May, 6,887 on the 26th, and 3,980 on the 27th. 
The number of persons who visited the National 
Portrait Gallery on Easter Monday last was 942. 
The number visiting theSouth Kensington Museum 
on the 25th of May was 6,552; on the 26th, 4,467 ; 
and on the 27th, 1,248. The Museum of Patents 
(South Kensington Museum) had 1,411 on the 
25th of May, 922 on the 26th, and 206 on the 
27th. The number of visitors to the Indian Mu- 
seum, Whitehall, was 1,348 on the 25th of May, 
and 510 on the 27th. Kew Gardens had, on the 
25th of May, 14,631 visitors ; on the 26th, 4,031 ; 
and on the 27th, 1,839. And Hampton Court 
Palace had 23,256 visitors on the 25th of May, 
2,570 on the 26th, and 1,127 on the 27th. The 
visitors to the Tower of London on the days men- 
tioned were respectively 475, 424, and 287. 


THE METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL 
OrFicERS OF HeattH.—The report of the secre- 
taries for the session 1862-3 shows the work of 
the Association has embraced several wide social 
questions, and the elucidation of some hygienic 
problems of great importance. The chief matters 
of immediate metropolitan interest were, Ist. 
The licensing of cowhouses under the provisions 
of the ‘Metropolis Local Management Amend- 
ment Act.” 2ndly. The sanitary inspection of 
bakehouses in London, legislative supervision of 
such establishments being advocated of the kind 
that has since been provided by the “ Bakehouses 
Regulation Act.” 3rdly. An outbreak of cholera 
in the Norwood parochial school, upon which a 
paper was read by Dr. Gavin Milroy, honorary 
member of the Association. 4thly. The scheme 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, for dis- 
charging into the Thames, at Fulham, the deodo- 
rised sewage of the western end of the metropolis. 
Upon this subject a memorial was presented to 
the Metropolitan Board, and a deputation of the 
Association had an interview with that body, 
with the effect of obtaining a revision of the 
scheme and its ultimate abandonment. 5thly. 
The presence of epidemic smallpox in London 
has engaged the anxious attention of the 
Association. A circular has been addressed 
to the boards of guardians of the metro- 
politan unions, urging the necessity for in- 
creased hospital accommodation for cases of small- 
pox, and suggesting measures to promote the 
universal vaccination of the community. The 
desirability of petitioning the Privy Council to 
apply to the metropolis the provisions of the 
* Diseases Prevention Act” of 1848 was also 
taken into full consideration. Upon existing 
impediments to vaccination a paper was read by 
Dr. Druitt. A series of subjects of great social 
importance was submitted to the Association 
in a paper by Dr. Lankester, on points in 
common between the duties of coroner and 
those’ of medical officer of health. In _ the 
course of the year, the Association held com- 
munication with the Epidemiological Society, 
concerning a proposition to collect and utilise 
the statistics of pauper-sickness. The Modes of 
Analysis of Bread; the Causation of continued 
Fever ; and the Injury resulting to Health from 
the Use of Arsenical Paper-hangings, also received 
attention. The Association with reason congra- 
tulates itself on having attainedan important public 
position, and recognises that there is still room 
for ceaseless energy on the part of its members, 
working cordially together, in order that the 
officers of health may exert their due influence on 
the prosperity of the metropolis and on the pro- 
gress of sanitary knowledge. 





StaveHutER-Hovses.— Dr. Charles Kidd an- 
nounces, in a letter to the Morning Star, that an 
old lady has bequeathed 10,0007. to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, to be 
expended solely on a reform of the slaughter- 
houses of London. The doctor calls this “a 
curious but a very beneficent gift.” If the be- 
quest lead to some study of the planning and con- 
struction of these buildings, such attention will 
not come too soon. Much has been written about 
the abattoirs of Paris; but we are not aware that 
they have been made to serve much as examples. 
We apprehend, however, that these French models 
might now be considered somewhat out of date. 
That is not the reason why they are likely to be 
removed to other sites; but their reconstruction 
will be the occasion of many improvements that 
should be turned to account on this side the 
Channel. 

THe DISCOVERY OF THE METAL THALLIUM.— 
Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., the discoverer and namer of 
thallium, has met with a rival French claimant, 
M. Lamy, who seems anxious to make out that 
although he is neither the discoverer nor the 
namer of thallium, he was the first to demonstrate 
its metallic nature; and he charges Mr. Crookes 
with claiming this discovery as his own after 
M. Lamy had revealed it to him; whereas Mr. 
Crookes appears to have clearly shown (in a paper 
on the discovery of the metal thallium, in the 
Philosophical Magazine for last month, which he 
has had reprinted) that he not only knew of the 
metallic nature of thallium before he had ever 
seen M. Lamy, but had it actually labelled as a 
metal in the International Exhibition before that 
time. M. Lamy, however, has had opportunities 
of obtaining the metal in much larger quantities 
than Mr. Crookes. 

THE MvusrEuM OF THE LovvRE.—A portion of 
the Musée Napoleon III., consisting of the pic- 
tures of the Campana collection, has been 
opened in the three great rooms which long con- 
tained Louis Philippe’s Spanish collection. The 
ceilings of these rooms are plain, and the walls of 
a deep garnet colour. The collection consists of 
only 303 paintings out of 646 which composed 
that of Campana, many of the works being found 
to have been over-estimated; and the inferior 
ones, and those which had been too much re- 
touched, were excluded. The pictures the authors 
of which cannot be positively ascertained, are 
grouped according to their periods and their 
schools: those of the 14th, 15th, and 16th cen- 
turies appear to be the most interesting. 
The three rooms containing the collection are 
at the northern extremity of the wing of the 
colonnade. Following them are six others, 
turning into the northern wing, and in which 
have been placed the earthenware of the Cam- 
pana collection, combined with that which the 
Louvre already possessed. These six rooms will 
be opened, it is said, by the 15th instant, as well 
as the nine rooms of the southern gallery, for- 
merly occupied by the French school. They will 
contain the ceramic collection and the bronzes. 
The jewels are in the south-west room, near the 
great Gallery of Apollo. The Hall of Sittings, 
which is being arranged for the reception of the 
Sauvageot collection, isnow undergoing decoration; 
and, as the passage through it is temporarily 
closed, the southern gallery is now reached by the 
spiral staircase in the south-west angle. By this 
staircase, which then led from the chapel to the 
King’s apartments, the body of Henry IV. was 
taken up when it was brought to the Louvre after 
his assassination. 

TENDERS. 


For the new Catholic church, Hanwell, for Miss 





Rabrutt. Mr. E. Welby Pugin, architect :— 
Streedwick ...ccccccccccccece £1,143 0 0 
CHOON .ccccccccceccececevoeses 1,090 0 0 

oe 990 0 0 
790 0 0 
719 0 0 








For house in the Holmwood. Mr. F. J. Dibble, archi- 
tect, Dorking :— 


BARU 666 p6ssr ed nacsencaesuaen £2,559 0 0 
Lynn & Dudley ....cec-sscece 2,280 0 0 
PARI 5 vc wees vecese sean oon 2,050 0 0 
For public-house, at Plaistow :— 

£1,919 0 0 

1,846 0 0 

1,840 0 0 

1,835 0 0 

1,817 0 0 

1,777 0 0 

1,690 0 0 








For additions and alterations to the Stoke Newington 
Dispensary. Mr. W. Reddall, architect :— 


Conder ....ccccccvccccocccsccecs #519 0 0 
Heath .cccccccdsccseccccccvccces 496 0 0 
COTE: 965055040 se 00s000s08en0 480 0 0 
Pritchard & Son ....-ccccecsccecs 475 0 0 





For a pair of semi-detached villas at Tooting, for Mr, 
J. W. Morris. Mr. E. J. L. Barker, architect :— 
Manley & Rogers (accepted) .. 2,975 0 0 





For a detached villa for Mr. Burrows, Upper Clapton, 
Mr. W. Reddall, architect :— 
CIAVE: .cccvccccececccescccssce de lygat 
Conder .rccceceee eocccccesece 1,604 
SMEWIN ..ccccccccccccececeses 1,660 
GUY cb occleeossicseesecesacese AsbO8 
ROOK cc cacccsecssveceeescievee 1,577 


<= For Chatham County Police Station and Justices’ Room. 

Mr. Martin Bulmer, architect and county surveyor, 

Quantities supplied by Mr. Ruck :— 
Jennings .....ccece eoccceccee £3,993 
Mathews ...cccccccccee eoccce 3,720 
Anscombe ...eeeseee coccccccce 
Bonnet .. 
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For alterations and additions to the Independent 
Chapel, Bilston. Mr. George Bidlake, architect :— 
Sanson 1,054 0 0 
Hickman 947 0 0 


ee eecerereseeeevesesese 





For school-room, vestry, &c., to Baptist Chapel, 
Wellington, Shropshire. Mr. George Bidlake, architect :— 





BUNOCK cccccesescces beeeousene 398 17 0 
Patterson... e soe 397 0 0 
Corbett ........ © 0eee eee 370 0 0 
Millington........sccccecceeeece 366 0 0 





For alterations to house, Telsenhall, for the Midland 
Counties Proprietary School. Mr. George Bidlake, archi- 
tect :— 

COCKED cesccccecesccccncsoene 
Palmer 


242 10 0 
234 0 0 


ee cere seresesesesesseses 





For lecture-room and proposed Presbyterian Chapel, 


Wolverhampton. Mr. George Bidlake, architect :— 
Cockerill cccccccccccccccccce eee 418 5 O 
Whiston...ececeees cdiewgisseeewee 384 0 0 
POMOD <cvasiaaienies ce seeeeecesece 366 0 0 





For building the Montefiore Arms, Phils-buildings, 
Houndsditch. Mr. L. H. Isaacs, architect :— 






Patman & Fotheringham...... #1,941 0 0 
Abbott & Hopwood .....e.eee 1,910 0 0 
MIVEDE. cccccccccsccecccccccses 1,000 0 @ 
PHUUPS occiccccccce eccces eee 1,890 0 0 
Wagstaff & Son ...e.ecccecs «- 1,800 0 0 
Langmead (accepted) .....++- 1,750 0 0 





For the erection of the Princess Alexandra Public- 
house, on the Hudson’s Estate, Plaistow. Mr. J. T 
Fisher, surveyor. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Curtis 











& Son :— 
Simms..... gisisiss awloveeesees o+e £1,949 0 0 
Raynham ..... Bae aes eceee 1,846 0 0 
MCAWO: vn cedececcieedencioesasios - 1,840 0 0 
Walker & Bellamy .......eseee 1,835 10 0 
Cordery ..cccrccccccccccccvece 1,817 0 0 
Chapman ....eceee eoccccecces 1,777 0 0 
MRINON cosesececesocevcvccase 1,699 0 0 
New Victoria Club, Wellington-street. Mr. Parnell, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. C. Balam :— 
Macey....e Coecevevece soecccce £8,523 0 0 
DOWNS. occceccccccccccccccccce 7:917 9 0 
MY CIS 2. .cccvccccccccccccccecs 7,849 0 0 
POG. 006000 0006-60 ccrevecese 7,480 0 90 
Jackson & Shaw ....ccccccceee 7,198 0 0 
For house, Dulwich .— 
SAWYEP cccccccccccccccsceccce €1,993 0 0 
RINE so ckece cic cvas-cvice~e secs 1,981 0 0 
COWIBNG. osc<cccccdevececcscce 1,837 0 0 
WO0d .cccccccccccccsccccccsce 1,830 0 0 
Piper & Co. cccccccsocvescssce 1,750 0 0 
Patan .cccccccccccceccccccce 1,705 0 0 
PONG co sGabecs st oe be cee coe 1.200 0 6 
Wardle & Baker ee 1,680 0 0 
MORMBON sivccccesccccosseces lg OC 
Manly & Co...-ccccccccsccccce 1,597 0 0 
MOOE. 6.6000 ceccedcccssececcees » 1,455 0 0 





For infirmary wards, City of London Union : 
#1 
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MUDD S coe calcicis saavescesaaes 2,945 0 0 
Wardle & Baker .....ceeeeeeee 2,900 0 0 
SIANMIELE <scicceicicesseecoacenes 2,646 0 0 
TONQUC .ccocccccccccccccvece - 2,630 0 0 
Kirk. .cccccccccccscccccccccece 2,588 0 0 
BimMIB io ccac'cse se Bicnsioeeee 2,499 0 0 
OMAR «sassccccstccscescene 2,370 0 0 
Drake .ccscccccccevccccsccvece 2,250 0 0 
For erecting Thornton Heath Chapel. Mr. J. A. Scott, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 
SIMMS ..cc cece cccccccecccccccs £536 0 0 
George .....-cccccceee peseneese 476 0 0 
Walker & Bellamy.....cscseeees 436 3 10 
BOON Gs cscs ssccconsceseceeecete 429 15 90 
Sharpington & Cole ....++-+eeee 428 18 0 
Martin ....-..0. cise cwecees setae “Mar -20' 0 
CASE ceccceccceccccccccccces ooo 4232 10 © 
Ring ..-eeee eieeineree site wovewowss 48 2 7 





For the erection of a house and shop in Globe-lane, 
Chatham, for Mr. Saul Isaacs. Mr. J. H. Andrews, sur- 
veyor. Quantities not supplied :— 

Garrett ...ccccccccecerecccesess 
Jennings 
Sampson (accepted) .+-.eecerere 
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